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Diary of the Geek. 


A pisasTeR, such as is rarely experienced in this 

» country, has befallen Norwich and the surrounding 
| Villages through the floods which swept over the district 
during the past week. Within a space of twenty-nine 
hours, between Monday and Tuesday mornings, the rain- 
fall exceeded seven inches, an amount equal to that of 
three average months, and without parallel in this 
country, except in parts of the Lake District and the 
Western Highlands. The floods reached their height at 
two o’clock on Wednesday morning, by which time the 
state of affairs at Norwich was highly critical. Railway 
and telegraphic communication was cut off; about a 
Muare mile of the city was covered with water, which 

' Peached in some places to the bedroom windows ; houses 
collapsed, and thousands of people were homeless and 
destitute, while the work of rescuing them was made 
still more difficult by the failure of the electric light, 
/ Wing to the flooding of the power station. To add to 
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the calamity, the engines at the pumping stations were 
stopped, and notices issued that there was only a three- 
days’ supply of drinking water available. 


o * * 


FortunaTEty, the rain stopped on Wednesday, and 
railway communication was restored, though on Thurs- 
day the city was still threatened on its eastern side by 
an enormous mass of water, which had been kept back 
by the hedges. These have stood the strain, and we may 
now hope that the worst is over. The Town Council 
have opened a relief fund, and taken energetic measures 
to help the sufferers, large numbers of whom have been 
fed and lodged in schools and other public buildings. It 
is too early as yet to estimate the loss and damage which 
this calamity has brought upon the Eastern Counties, but 
the reports to hand are grave in the extreme. The 
number of people actually washed out of their homes is 
put at over ten thousand, factories and shops have been 
idle, bridges have been swept away, and tens of 
thousands of acres, many of them under intensive tillage, 
are devastated. The one bright feature in the situation 
is that, considering the circumstances, the actual loss of 
life has been small. Only three deaths have been re- 
ported, but an epidemic of disease, which so often follows 
upon a flood of this sort, is still a peril to be averted. 


* ” * 


A.tHoucH East Anglia has been by far the greatest 
sufferer, the floods have caused considerable damage in 
other districts. In the Fen country, a stretch of land, 
nearly twenty miles long, and in some places a mile 
broad, has been converted into a huge lake. Reports 
from Warwickshire, Northamptonshire, Gloucestershire, 
and Herefordshire state that large tracts of country are 
under water, and that the crops are in a pitiable con- 
dition. Rivers have overflown their banks, and horses 
and cattle have been rescued from the fields, in some 
places with great difficulty. As the meteorologists give 
no hope of better weather in the immediate future, the 
harvest prospects are distinctly gloomy. 


* x * 


Discussep at by-elections as if it were still an 
undecided issue, the Insurance Act has in truth passed 
into a new and more settled phase, in which it will be 
judged according to the success of its administration. 
Like other novel or experimental legislation, it may be 
trusted to produce some unforeseen effects, and indeed 
is already doing so. For instance, it is now clear that 
the proportion of deposit contributors will be much less 
than was at first expected, for, thanks to the rivalry of 
the great collecting societies, little discrimination is being 
shown in the enrolment of new members. Obviously, 
this is entirely to the advantage of the more precarious 
class of lives, which are at present being offered terms 
not likely to recur when the competition becomes less 
keen. On the other hand, the trade unions are taking 
alarm at the vigor and extent of those operations as 
pursued more particularly by the insurance companies, 
and there is a suggestion that although those energetic 
bodies are adopting State Insurance merely as a side line 
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(presumably in the hope that it may bring them addi- 
tional business), yet their zeal in the pursuit is so eager 
as to have led them into courses of bribery and intimida- 
tion. The Commissioners have, however, been in com- 
munication with representatives of some of the approved 
societies, and Mr. Masterman has informed a corre- 
spondent that they hope “ shortly to be able to announce 
the general lines of a procedure which, if loyally carried 
out, will reduce the difficulties to a minimum.” 


* * * 


A sTATEMENT issued by the Board of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland calls attention to the starved and back- 
ward condition of the elementary schools in that country 
under present methods of government. Oddly enough, 
the Commissioners appear to think that in thus exposing 
the shortcomings of the existing system, they are pro- 
viding an argument against Home Rule, whereas it has 
long been one of the commonplaces of Nationalism that a 
reformed educational system would be among the first 
cares of an Irish Parliament. More money is wanted, 
both for equipment and teachers, involving a capital 
expenditure of over £1,000,000, and a yearly increase 
rising from £50,000 in 1915-16 to £100,000 three years 
later. As the Commissioners point out, the fixed annual 
sum under the transferred service arrangements of the 
Home Rule Bill would be insufficient to meet those 
needs, and accordingly they desire to retain an unrelaxed 
hold on the resources of the Imperial Treasury. Other 
methods of overcoming such difficulties are contemplated 
by the Bill, and there is no reason to suppose that a 
self-governing and self-reliant people will shrink from 
applying them. 


* * * 


Tue result of the three-cornered contest at East 
Carmarthen was declared on Friday week, when Mr. 
Towyn Jones was returned for the constituency by 6,082 
votes, against 3,354 cast for his Tory opponent, Mr. Peel, 
and 1,089 for Dr. Williams, the Labor candidate. Welsh 
Disestablishment was made the leading issue in the elec- 
tion, and though Mr. Peel polled about a thousand votes 
more than he did in December, 1910, the result gives 
a majority of nearly 4,000 in favor of the Government’s 
policy. Wales has thus given a further proof of her 
Liberalism, and of her fixed determination to secure 
Disestablishment. Another moral of the election is that 
the campaign against the Insurance Act can make no 
progress in a mining division, where the principle of 
insurance is thoroughly understood. 


oo * * 


TRADE-UNIONISM, as represented at the annual 
Congress which opens at Newport next Monday, reveals 
a steady numerical growth. Owing to amalgamations, 
the list of societies is slightly smaller than in former 
years ; but, on the other hand, the total membership has 
risen within the year from 1,662,133 to 1,967,109, an 
increase of 304,976. This remarkable upward movement 
is mainly due to the spread of organisation among gas 
workers, dock laborers, railway men, and weavers, which, 
in turn, is attributed very largely to the influence of 
the recent labor unrest and the pressure of the Insurance 
Act. At the first Trade Union Congress, held in 1868 
in Manchester, there were only 34 delegates, and the 
organised labor of the day comprised but 118,367 
workers. 

* * * 

Tue text of the Panama Act not only shows that 
American coastwise shipping is exempted from tolls, but 
seems to leave it doubtful whether all American ships 





may not be given preferential treatment. Mr. Taft, 
in a memorandum, claims that the Hay-Pauncefot, 
Treaty does not affect America’s right “ to deal with it, 
own commerce, using its own canal in any way it say 
fit.” His memorandum takes the untenable view that 
America is merely bound not to discriminate between 
one foreign nation and another; but in his message to 
Congress he only commits himself to the proposition that 
the exemption of coastwise shipping is not a violation of 
the treaty. Our Chargé d’ Affaires has protested, and if 
we cannot get satisfaction through diplomacy, we may 
propose an appeal to The Hague Tribunal. 
* * * 

Tue United States Senate is holding one of its 
periodic inquiries into campaign contributions, and Mr. 
Archbold, of the Standard Oil Company, says that his 
Trust gave £25,000 in 1904 to help to elect Mr. Roose. 
velt. Mr. Roosevelt has published a letter showing that 
he ordered the money to be returned, but apparently this 
was not done. Much more damaging is the charge by 
Senator Penrose that Mr. Perkins, formerly a partner 
of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s, and now head of the Harvester 
Trust, guaranteed £300,000 for the expenses of the 
third party’s campaign. Senator Penrose is far from 
an impartial witness, but the same story has been told 
by a good many reputable persons, and it will need 
something better than Mr. Roosevelt’s customary 
luxuriance of abuse to demolish it. The point of the 
charge, of course, is that Mr. Roosevelt claims to be 
battling against the corrupt interests. 

* * * 

TuRKEY has intimated to the Powers that she cannot 
listen to any proposals affecting her own internal policy. 
This protest against foreign interference in Turkish 
affairs was inevitable. The average Turk dreads 
nothing more, and the Committee had already begun to 
agitate against it. Mutterings from Montenegro, Servia, 
and Bulgaria continue, but nothing further has 
happened. Count Berchtold has been visiting the King 
of Roumania in Sinaia, and that should probably make 
for peace. A Russian paper publishes the text, which 
may quite well be authentic, of a treaty made in 1907 
between Montenegro and Austria, according to which 
Montenegro is assured a share of the future Turkish 
spoils, and meanwhile receives a yearly subsidy from 
Austria, and promises Austria armed assistance in the 
event of war with Russia. The Turkish Cabinet con- 
tinues its preparations for “ making ’’ the elections, and 
the Committee at its Congress next week will probably 
decide to take part in the election. 

* * * 

In China Dr. Morrison’s optimism is so far confirmed 
that Sun Yat Sen and Yuan-Shih-Kai are in hearty agree 
ment, and Sun Yat Sen urges the strengthening of the 
Executive. One may conclude that the episode of the 
executed generals is past, and that all parties are willing 
to unite in face of the foreign danger. Sun Yat Sen 
advises abandoning the idea of getting a loan from the 
Six-Power syndicate, which threatens to become a mere 
instrument for furthering the political aggression of 
Russia and Japan, who incidentally will not find 4 
farthing of money for the loan. The “ Times ”’ counsels 
Sir Edward Grey to take a share in the loot by occupying 
Tibet. We hope he will do nothing so immoral and 9 
stupid, but will exert his influence against the seizing 
of Mongolia and Manchuria by Russia and Japan. 

* * * 

Bur, at the same time, it must be noticed that Sir 
John Jordan, the British Minister at Pekin, has 
addressed a memorandum to the Chinese Government in 
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reference to China’s supposed intention of incorporating 
Tibet as a province of the Republic. The memorandum 
protests against Chinese interference in Tibet’s internal 
sflairs, and recommends that China should limit herself 
to advising the Tibetan Government upon foreign pclicy 
through her representative at Lhasa. It further refuses 
British recognition of the Republic until a new agree- 
ment upon the subject of Tibet has been drawn up 
between China and Great Britain. The ostensible object 
of the protest is evidently to protect the Dalai Lama, 
who has just returned to Lhasa after a four years’ exile 
as our guest in Darjeeling. Waving first restored the 
Dalai Lama, who had fled during the Younghusband 
expedition of 1904, the Chinese drove him out again in 
1908, and proceeded to organise Tibet as a province, until 
the overthrow of the Chinese Dynasty encouraged the 
Tibetans to successful rebellion. The memorandum 
denies China’s right to renew the attack upon Tibet’s 
internal independence, and is so far justified, provided 
the protest is not made the cloak for further interference 
on our own part from the side of India. 


* * & 


At a Toronto luncheon on Wednesday, given to a 
group of British financiers, Sir Wilfrid Laurier spoke the 
real mind of Canada. One of the self-constituted mis- 
sionaries of Empire tried to recruit Canada for the anti- 
German campaign, which seems to have a special interest 
for financiers. Sir Wilfrid said bluntly that the German 
peril does not exist, and that England is in no danger. 
Canada is not thinking of war, and has no intention of 
entering into the mad race of armaments. Sir Wilfrid 
attacked the idea of Imperial organic union. This 
speech, which will have enormous influence, should check 
the Jingo intrigue for rushing the Dominions into naval 
shemes of a kind they dislike, and an Imperial 
Federation which might endanger their autonomy. 


* * * 


Tue French are getting nervous about Morocco. 
In addition to the old pretender, Bu MHamara, 
the much more formidable El] Hiba is on their 
backs. He is a Mahdi, a magician, and the son of a 
magician, with a name and a miraculous history of great 
potency in Morocco and the Sahara. The whole South 
has submitted to him, and in Marrakesh he has taken 
nine French officials prisoners, whose fate is causing 
anxiety. There are 40,000 French troops in Morocco, 
but all except 4,000 are immobilised by garrison duties 
Many more troops will be needed to cow the tribes beyond 
the Shawai, and there are very few further Colonial 
regiments to call upon, so that the ordinary infantry 
may have to be sent. The “ Débats’’ admits that the 
German critic is right who says that Morocco, by locking 
up a goodly fraction of the French army, is the best 
guarantee of Europe’s peace. 


* * * 


M. Guisraav, the French Minister of Education, 
has ordered the teachers’ unions to dissolve by September 
l0th, because of their association with the General Con- 
federation of Labor and their alleged anti-militarism. 
Whether teachers and civil servants in general may form 
trade unions is a knotty point of French law; the 
“Grand Ministére ’’ has settled the matter drastically, 
and purely on political grounds. It is safe to say that 
Socialism and anti-Imperialism will not be exorcised out 
of the teaching body in this brutal fashion, and M. 
Guisthau’s circular is only one of many signs that the 
decay and corruption of the Radical parties have let into 
Power a reactionary Ministry. . 

















































Tue trial has been resumed at Seoul of over a 
hundred Koreans, who are charged with conspiracy to 
murder the Japanese Governor-General. The prisoners 
appealed to have a different tribunal, because of the 
partiality of the Court, and its refusal to call witnesses 
for the defence. The appeal was rejected, but the 
proceedings of the Court show that the presiding judge 
has acted as would a prosecuting counsel not over much 
burdened with scruples. The principal evidence against 
the prisoners is their alleged “ confessions.’’ One and 
all have in court declared that these “ confessions ’’ were 
wrung from them by torture, and are false. The “ con- 
fessions’’’ implicate British and American missionaries 
in the alleged murder conspiracy ; but the Court refuses 
to arrest or call these missionaries. Altogether, they 
reveal Japanese methods in a very unpleasant aspect. 


* ” * 


MartiAL law has been proclaimed at Sevastopol and 
Kronstadt, because of unrest in the navy. Revolu- 
tionary propaganda is active among the sailors and the 
soldiers—there was a mutiny recently in a regiment of 
sappers in the Caucasus—and it is not surprising. 
Between officials who supply rotten food and boots, and 
officers and non-commissioned officers who exercise their 
brutal passions on the men without restraint, life in 
the Russian Army and Navy is a miserable business. The 
statistics show that there has been a great development 
of political strikes, and altogether there are signs 
enough that the clay feet of Russian autocracy are 
beginning to weather badly. 


* * * 


Mr. Bryce’s visit to Australia is over, and he has 
made a very deep impression upon a people who are 
good judges of a man’s quality. He has seen the cities 
and the back country, and the “ Times” Sydney cor- 
respondent says that “ his speeches, especially on Univer- 
sity subjects, have been strikingly fresh in the views set 
forth, and, it is to be hoped, of lasting value. Australia 
has had few visitors so widely liked, for whose matured 
judgment so many persons of all parties and classes will 
have an eager and acquiescent respect.’’ Australia is 
simply confirming the judgment of Canada, and this 
tribute by true Colonials may be contrasted with the 
demand made by some Tariff Reform camp-followers 
of politics in this country that Mr. Bryce should be 
impeached. 


* ” - 


On Tuesday evening the body of General Booth was 
removed from the Congress Hall, Clapton, to Olympia. 
A great memorial service was held there on Wednesday, 
at which 25,000 people are said to have been present, 
the King and Queen Alexandra being represented. The 
coffin was afterwards removed to the Salvation Army’s 
Headquarters in Queen Victoria Street, and from there 
an enormous funeral procession started for Abney Park 
Cemetery on Thursday morning, the sun shining on it 
after hours of heavy rain. Throughout all the ceremonies 
of lying-in-state, memorial service, and funeral, the 
emotional appeals of which the Army has always availed 
itself were employed to the full. The flag with which 
the General had stood upon Mount Calvary was spread 
over the coffin. Fifty-one brigades of Salvationists from 
every town in these islands and from many foreign 
countries were formed up as escort to the grave. Except 
for the music of the ‘“‘ Dead March,’’ the tone of the pro- 
ceedings was victorious rather than mournful. The 
songs were of triumph, and the fighting spirit that 
militates against evil was encouraged to the last moment. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


A BRITISH POLICY IN PERSIA. 


WE have now no policy in Persia; but we have helped to 
create a situation in Persia, and the forces which we 
either set in motion there, or allowed to be set in motion 



















































there, are not ceasing to work because we have ceased to 
think or to act. For everything that happens in Persia 
now, we are, with Russia, jointly responsible. There 
is no Persian Government, except the Russian and British 
Legations. We assisted Russia in dismissing Mr. Shuster 
and in dissolving the Medjliss. The Constitution is gone, 
the patriots are gone, the sympathetic foreign statesmen 
are gone. The Persian Cabinet remains, a mere machine 
for registering the decrees of Russia and Great Britain. 
Throughout Persia there is no independent institution, 
except it be the sanctuary at Nedjef, which can voice the 
will of Persia. And the subjection of Persia is the most 
miserable of all forms of subjection. It is real but 
informal. The foreign masters of Persia exercise power, 
but acknowledge no responsibility; they claim rights, 
but admit no duties. Russia and Great Britain have 
not substituted a foreign government for a native govern- 
ment; they have simply denied the Persians all possi- 
bility of governing themselves. They have imposed a 
veto upon government, and established anarchy. Only 
two kinds of things may the Persian Cabinet do. It may 
make concessions to Russia and Great Britain, and it may 
accept petty loans on monstrously usurious terms from 
Russia and Great Britain. A country may live and even 
prosper under native government or under foreign 
government; but no country can live under such a mix- 
ture as we have assisted in thrusting upon Persia; and, 
in point of fact, Persia is visibly dying. The North isa 
Russian province, occupied by Russian soldiers, and 
enjoying the blessings of Russian martial law. The 
tribes of the South know no lordship. It is not so much 
that there is active lawlessness or civil war ; of these there 
is relatively little. Nor is it that trade is impossible, 
for both in the North and the South trade has increased. 
It is the crumbling of all authority, the disappearance of 
all cohesion. Persia threatens to dissolve into a chaos 
of molecules, unless the Powers that have reduced her to 
this state bethink themselves. 

There are, roughly, three possible policies for this 
country to adopt. We can say that the utter dissolution 
of Persia is inevitable, and that we must act accordingly. 
We can say that Persia’s misfortunes are largely the 
work of Russia and ourselves, and that if these two 
Powers restore Persia her freedom, there is nothing to 
prevent the complete recovery of Persia. We can say 
that the disease has gone so far that some kind of sur- 
gical operation cannot be avoided, and that we should 
concentrate our energies on saving so much as can be 
saved. The first of these views would seem to be the one 
favored by the “Times.’’ Put plainly, it amounts 
to this: Northern Persia must be recognised as a Russian 
province, and, in compensation, we should occupy 
Southern Persia. The neutral zones should remain as a 
nominal buffer between the Russian and the British 
Empires, with a nominal Persian Government, con- 


Ls 


venient for the granting of concessions in the neutral 
zone, such as the Russo-Indian Railway. The objections 
to this scheme are of the gravest kind. The frag. 
mentary vassal Persia that would be left between 
the Russian and British Empires would be ay 
entirely unreal barrier. It would have no strength 
of its own; it would fall at the first stroke from 
either of its powerful neighbors. The two Empires 
would, therefore, in effect, be coterminous for 
hundreds of miles, and the whole military and 
strategical problem of Great Britain and of Indig 
would be revolutionised. From being an “island” 
Power, owing to the sundering barrier of sea, or desert, or 
mountain, we should become doubly a Continental Power, 
Our outposts would be facing the Russian outposts along 
the whole length of Southern Persia, and the Russ. 
Indian Railway could at any moment pour a Russian 
army into India from the North-west. We should be 
driven to maintain an army on a Continental scale, and 
to face the prospect of settling the fate of India bya 
campaign fought in Persia, in which all the advantages 
of supplies, nearness to base, communications, and 
numbers would be on the side of Russia. The finances 
of India would collapse under the strain ; conscription, 
and conscription for foreign service, to which no foreign 
people is subjected, would be imposed upon the people 
of these islands; and at the end of it all, the safety of 
India and the peace of the world would be infinitely les 
secure than they are to-day. A strong Persia as a buffer 
state is an elementary necessity of British policy. 

The strongest Persia would be a Persia co-extensive 
with its nominal boundaries. That would imply that 
Russia should withdraw her troops from the North. 
Some excellent friends of Persia think that the time has 
gone by when we can expect so much. Russia, in their 
opinion, is so firmly entrenched in the North that 
there is no possibility of her withdrawing. We should 
be slow to accept any such conclusion. The Russian 
Government has formally pledged itself to withdraw from 
Northern Persia, and that pledge is worth precisely a 
much as the British Government insists upon making 
it worth. It has to be proved that if the British Govern 
ment cannot assert its rights with regard to this matter, 
it can assert its rights with regard to any other matter it 
Persia, and that it is easier to rescue a half of Persis 
from Russia than the whole. But if it be assumed that 
Northern Persia must be written off as lost, as a bribe 
thrown to Russia for the salvation of the rest of Persia, 
then the course of British policy is clear. We must no 
occupy Southern Persia; that is no compensation, it 
simply a terrible burden. Territorially, Southern Persis 
in British possession is of no value to us; strategically, 
it would thrust upon us all the military burdens of 4 
Continental Power. Our interest is, first, to keep 
Southern Persia out of the hands of Russia, and, second]y, 
to keep it in the hands of a strong neutral State 
Southern Persia, together with the whole of Persia out 
side the Russian sphere of interest and 80 much 
of Northern Persia as is not in Russian occup} 
tion, should be made into a strong independent Persial 
State. There need be no difficulty in effecting this, and 








it would cost this country nothing. All that is necess#"Y 
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would be for Russia and Great Britain to withdraw 
their veto from Persian Government and their inter- 
yention in Persian affairs. They would not need even to 
advance money. The Anglo-Russian veto upon in- 
dependent loans to Persia has been the chief cause 
of Persia’s financial difficulties, and were that veto with- 
drawn, Persia could raise the money she needs for her 
regeneration. It is vital to such a scheme that the pro- 
jected Russo-Indian railway should be abandoned, at 
any rate, for a period of years. A strong, prosperous 
Persia might conceivably bear such a railway with 
equanimity, and under the control of such a State it 
might be shorn of many of its perils to India; but im- 
posed upon a weak and broken Persia, the Russo-Indian 
Railway would render financial health impossible, and 
would be as fatal to Persian sovereignty throughout the 
region it traversed as the Manchurian railway has 
proved to Chinese sovereignty. It cannot be said that 
there is anything unreal or impracticable about this 
scheme. It allows Russia a substantial price; it recon- 
stitutes a maimed but nevertheless compact Persia; it 
calls into being once more a real buffer State between the 
Russian and British Empires; and it requires from Sir 
Edward Grey nothing but an exercise of will which, if it 
be determined, Russia has not the force to resist. There 
are sufficient signs that the strength—naval, military, 
and diplomatic—of Russian autocracy is all facade, and 
a threat on our part to co-operate with Germany against 
her in Asia and the Near East would infuse into Russian 
statesmen some glimmering of loyalty to treaty 
obligations. 





AN ALPHABET FOR PARLIAMENT. 


AnotHER White Paper is issued this week, in which may 
be conned the Alphabet of Parliaments, an A B C which 
is at the same time an elusive abracadabra. How to 
keep in touch with the different Departments of State, 
how to guard the custodians, how to prevail in one’s own 
household—thus is the problem posed, and one might 
think its solution must necessarily precede all other 
Parliamentary action, legislative, administrative, or 
deliberative. Yet the quest is still in progress. From 
Paris, Berlin, and Rome comes a string of examples 
designed to teach Westminster the pure elements of its 
science. Candidly, neither Rome nor Berlin seems yet to 
have got beyond the lisping stage, and if Paris speaks in 
clearer accents, it is to give utterance to a paradox which 
has usually proved not less unpalatable to Parliaments 
than to autocrats. If you would rule, you must devolve. 
Not only so, but your devolution must be carried out in 
detail as well as in gross. To embody it here in some 
minor Parliament, or there in some Provincial Council, 
is not enough—the principle must equally be applied to 
our petty every-day tasks of administration. Thus, in 
France, as we are reminded, sixteen Grand Committees 
are charged with the duty of keeping the Chamber of 
Deputies in touch with the different departments of 
State. Two of those delegations meddle, as we should 
call it, in foreign affairs, yet with so little prejudice to 
international relations that even in a document issued 
by our own Foreign Office is to be found a discreet 
tribute to the value of their work. 











Will the French system, or anything like it, ever 
find its way to the House of Commons? Hitherto that 
most conservative of institutions has shown itself not 
less cautious in its delegation of powers and privileges to 
its own committees than the Cabinet is in its interpreta- 
Even 
in seeking to increase its control over administrative 
detail, the House is apt to stumble against some obstacle 


tion of the doctrine of collective responsibility. 


of its own contriving. A typical example is to be seen 
in the restricted functions of the Estimates Committee, 
which is not only debarred from considering questions 
of policy, but is confined to the examination of the 
estimates of only one department in each year. Clearly 
this must be a mere sample-testing machine. If business 


were meant, we should have in operation a network of 


‘committees and sub-committees covering the whole 


field of departmental expenditure, and applying an 
especial vigilance to those strangely-neglected terri- 
tories, the Admiralty and the War Office, over whose 
estimates, to quote the plaintive official confession, 
the present control of the Treasury is “very small 
indeed ’’’—smaller, it seems, than over any other 
department. But even if Ministers were willing to 
multiply such Committees, and extend their powers, 
could they depend upon an adequate response from Mem- 
bers? We do not recall any strong protest against the 
limitations of the Estimates Committee, certainly none 
to set off against the alarmed expostulations drawn from 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain by the mere creation of such 
an instrument. On such occasions, much is heard of the 
peril of any slackening in the direct control of Parlia- 
ment over individual departments, and although Parlia- 
ment, like the Estimates Committee, exercises its control 
nowadays only in fits and starts, this insidious appeal 
usually produces a certain impression, soothing, no doubt, 
to the corporate pride of the House of Commons, and 
proportionately discouraging, as one may imagine, to 
In truth, nothing is 
more difficult than to persuade the House of Commons 
that its work can be done by delegation, even delegation 
of the most direct character. It is a common experience 
to see Bills, on their return to the House, after 
exhaustive discussion in Grand Committee, being again 
put through the mill on the floor of the Chamber, so 
that their so-called Report stage becomes magnified 
into a second Committee stage. 


statesmen in advance of their age. 


Here, surely, we have 
almost too much of the curry-comb, for if the double 
ordeal tends to thoroughness, it is apt at the same time 
to frustrate the object of the original scheme of Grand 
Committees, which was to bring relief to the legislative 
mechanism as a whole. 

Yet despite those checks, the lesson cannot long 
We are likely to have a further 
illustration of its uses in the coming autumn sittings, 
when, for want of a better method of facilitating legisla- 
tion, the unsatisfactory and clumsy principle of closure 


remain unregarded. 


by compartment will probably again be invoked. How 
many years have passed since Mr. Chamberlain, arraign- 
ing this Balfourian invention, first proposed to supplant it 


by a system of time-tables drawn up by a Business Com- 
Certainly it is not 
so long since Mr. Lloyd George, then in Opposition, 
Moreover, Mr. Balfour 


mittee of the House of Commons? 


foreshadowed a similar reform. 
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and Mr. Asquith have protested their detestation of an 
instrument which each in turn has been forced to employ, 
and parties generally acquiesce in its use only as a dis- 
agreeable necessity. Yet, true to its conservatism, in this 
as in other matters, the House of Commons, rather than 
set up a committee which might recommend new and 
settled methods of procedure for its consideration, prefers 
to deal with its difficulties as they arise, to retain in its 
own hands the rough-and-ready equipment of gag and 
guillotine, and to trust for the management of its domestic 
concerns to a happy-go-lucky gift of improvisation. Thus, 
whatever the new practice may be, the old theory remains 
unimpaired, and the principle of unrestricted debate 
continues to enjoy a delusive sanctuary on paper. 
Delegation, as we have hinted, can scarcely stop at 
measures of Home Rule. With Ireland blocking the 
way, business in the Imperial Parliament is apt to be 
brought to a deadlock, but even with the Irish obstruc- 


tion removed or eliminated (as it has been in practice’ 


in one or two recent sessions), and with Scotland claiming 
only one or two days in the year for matters of purely 
Scottish concern, the general congestion would still be 
such as to demand further methods of relief. It may be 
too much to hope, as was once hoped from the Grand 
Committee system, that a well-considered redistribution 
of work and of the duties of supervision and control 
might become a means of economising the public time; 
but at all events such a plan should offer a prospect of 
efficient oversight, which, in turn, would go far to 
ensure a due regard alike to thrift and thoroughness in 
administration. 





THE CASE FOR THE PANAMA ACT. 


Tue clause of the Panama Canal Bill, virtually exempt- 
ing all American vessels engaged in foreign trade from 
the dues to be paid by vessels of other nations passing 
through the Canal, was a plain violation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty providing that “the Canal shall be 
free and open to the vessels of commerce and of war of 
all nations observing these rules on terms of entire 
equality, so that there shall be no discrimination against 
any such nation, or its citizens or subjects, in respect of 
the conditions of traffic or otherwise.’’ 
that “all nations ”’ 


The pretence 
meant “all other nations”? was a 
manifest infringement of the spirit and the letter of the 
treaty. The elimination of this clause, however, from 
the final draft, which last week received the signature of 
President Taft, appears to us to remove the substance of 
the grievance. It is, of course, true that the retention 
of the clause exempting from dues American coastwise 
shipping has the appearance of imposing a discrimination 
against foreign vessels. But it is an appearance only. 
For, as we have already pointed out in a previous article, 
the discrimination is neither made nor enhanced by the 


terms of this Act. It existed before. The Navigation 


Laws of the United States have, in accordance with 
their rigorous protective policy, been framed so as to 
secure a complete monopoly of coastwise trade for 
American ships, and their Courts have given so liberal 
an interpretation to the term “ coastwise ’’ as to include 
vessels plying round Cape Horn on their voyage between 
New York and San Francisco. 


This legal monopoly has 








been, doubtless, detrimental to British and other foreign 
shipping companies, which, under terms of equal com. 
petition, would have secured a large share of the coast. 
ing trade. It has been still more detrimental to 
American merchants and consumers, for it has pre- 
cluded them from the advantages of better facilities 
of transport and lower rates which equal competi- 
tion would have afforded. But it cannot, in ou 
judgment, be contended with any show of reason 
that the opening of the Panama Canal requires 
the Government of the United States to cancel 
this monopoly. Such a concession was evidently no 
part of the intention of either party to the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty, nor does the coastwise clause impose any 
It merely safeguards or 
secures a discrimination already existing and founded 
upon general principles of policy which have no particular 
reference to Panama. 


new or real discrimination. 


The clearness of the American case upon this head 
is, indeed, somewhat obscured by the language of the 
Memorandum with which President Taft accompanied 
his signature of the Act. He there argues that, since 
other nations have an undeniable right to extend 
“favors’’ to their ships using the Canal, it would be 
“absurd ’’ to refuse a similar right to the Government 
of the United States. In conclusion, he protests 
“against any proposal to read into the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty a surrender by the United States of its right 
to regulate its own commerce in its own way, by its own 
method, a right which neither Great Britain herself nor 
any other nation which may use the Canal has sur- 
rendered, or proposes to surrender.’’ The ambiguity of 
such language is to be regretted. The only “ favors” 
which other nations could extend to their ships would 
be in the shape of bounties, and nobody would think of 
denying a similar right to the United States to subsidise 
her vessels. The vice of Mr. Taft’s contention is that 
it goes beyond the requirements of his case. It would 
appear to sustain the wider discrimination against foreign 
ships, which has disappeared from the final draft of the 
Act. All that Mr. Taft needed to argue was that it 
could not be contended that the Panama Act should be 
made an instrument for the practical abandonment of the 
navigation policy previously in operation. Perhaps it 
was unnecessary to have inserted in the Act any clause 
presenting this appearance of discrimination. ~ For the 
Act could hardly have been interpreted by any Inter- 
national Court as designed to remove from the United 
States a right of regulating purely internal traffic, which 
belongs to every sovereign Power. But fair-minded 
people must recognise that the clause inflicts no new 
grievance upon the trade of this or any other country. 
We hope, therefore, that there is no truth in the rumor 
that our Government is entering a protest at Washing- 
ton against this provision of the Panama Act. Such 4 
protest, especially at such a moment, when even the most 
obliging of Americans is on his guard against any show 
of knuckling under to foreigners, would be a serious 
blunder. 
point, involving, incidentally, so grave a disturbance of 
deep-rooted policy, and we do not for a moment believe 
that any international tribunal would decide the matter 
in our favor. 


No American Government could concede 4 
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It is, however, possible that the clause precluding 
from all use of the Canal ships owned by railroads which 
are themselves competitors for traffic with the Panama 
route, may be a subject of discussion between our 
Government and that of the United States. For, 
though the text of the new Act does not make it 
clear how the prohibition applies to transport com- 
panies outside the jurisdiction of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission, it has been generally understood 
that it is to be extended to the vessels owned by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. It would certainly appear 
as if the refusal to Canadian companies of the use of the 
Canal for purposes of foreign, 7.e., non-American, com- 
merce was an infringement of the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty. Nor do we understand by what 
extension of the federal laws at Washington any action 
of a Canadian railway can be brought within the pur- 
view of the Inter-State Commerce Commission. On such 
a matter there may be good reason for discussion, and, 
if necessary, arbitration, between this country and the 
United States. Nor, perhaps, is the extraordinary exten- 
sion which the latter country gives to “ coasting ’’ to be 
deemed a question entirely outside the range of interna- 
tional consideration. But those journals in Great Britain 
and on the Continent which are arraigning with so much 
vehemence the claim of America to remit the fees for 
her coasting vessels, are beating the air. Their case 
is founded upon a complete misapprehension of the 
pverning facts of the situation. Though this misappre- 
hension seems to be shared by not a few leaders of public 
opinion in the United States, this support is evidently a 
survival of the strong feeling aroused against the quite 
unjustifiable claims of the earlier draft of the measure. 
When it comes to be recognised that the Act merely 
confirms a previously existing discrimination in favor of 
American coastwise trade, there will, we think, be a 
general acquiescence in this provision. 





A STATE IN DANGER. 


A Revrer’s telegram from Singapore has just recalled 
the remarkable State of Sarawak to notice. The history 
of that State for the last seventy years makes one of the 
finest romances of English courage, persistence, and 
justice. It was in 1839 that James Brooke first landed 
there, and three years later he was declared Rajah. His 
nephew, Charles Brooke, the present Rajah, called there 
4s a midshipman in 1844, came to reside in 1852, took 
up the Government in 1863, succeeded as Rajah on his 
uncle’s death in 1868, and secured the British protection 
for his country in 1888. We give the dates to show how 
long and intimate has been the Rajah’s knowledge of 
the people over whom he has ruled with such extra- 
ordinary success. As to the Rajah’s position in regard to 
this country, we believe there is no exact parallel to it, 
but it is minutely set forth in the Agreement of 1888 be- 
tween the Foreign Office and the Queen’s Cabinet Council 
none side, and the Rajah and the Supreme Council of 
Sarawak on the other. The terms are given in the 
recent “History of Sarawak under its Two White 
Rajahs,”’ by Mr. Baring-Gould and Mr. C. A. Bamp- 





fylde, the late Resident. They “ acknowledge the Rajah 
as the lawful ruler of the State of Sarawak, which shall 
continue to be governed and administered by him and 
his successors as an independent State under the protec- 
tion of Great Britain, and confer no power on Her 
Majesty’s Government to interfere with the internal 
administration of the State.’’ Any question arising re- 
specting the succession is to be referred to the British 
Government for decision. The foreign relations of the 
State are to be conducted by the British Government, and 
that Government has the right to establish Consuls. 
Britain has also the right of “ most-favored-nation,’’ and 
no alienation or cession of any part of the territory may 
be made to a foreign State without British consent. 

Sarawak was a savage country, and during the 
seventy years both Rajahs have had dangerous troubles 
with the pagan Dayaks, the Mussulman Malays, and 
especially with Chinese settlers. But gradually the little 
State, with its half-million population, has risen to 
prosperity and contentment. The taxation on natives 
we believe to be the lowest in the world, yet the revenue 
always shows a balance. Trade in sago, pepper, rubber, 
and other produce increases, and the old Borneo 
Company, established nearly fifty years ago, prospers. 
But the spirit in which the Rajah has governed is best 
expressed by Consul Keyser’s report to the Foreign Office 
in 1899. After speaking of the State’s gradual progress, 
he adds :— 

“Tt is because the ruler of the country regards his 
position as a trust held by him for the benefit of the 
inhabitants that this progress is necessarily slow, since 
sudden jumps from the methods of the past to the up- 
to-dateism of modern ideas, though advantageous to 
the pocket, and on paper attractive, are not always con- 


ducive to the happiness of the people when peremp- 
torily translated.’ 


But now the Rajah is old, and he sees dangers ahead 
of the inhabitants, for the benefit of whom he has 
always held his position as a trust. In his recent speech 
to the Sarawak State Council, he spoke of “ those who 
might wish to intrigue against and injure the inde- 
pendence or integrity of the country.’’ There is no 
need to suppose that he had the Dutch of Borneo, or any 
other foreign Power, in his mind. The worst enemies of 
such a country’s independence and integrity are not 
foreign Governments, but the concessionaires, who claim 
the land and produce, reduce the natives to the condition 
of “ contract laborers ’’ or slaves, and regard the country, 
not as “a trust for the benefit of the inhabitants,’’ but 
as a source of wealth, to be tapped for the luxury of 
a few idle people in European capitals. We cannot say 
whether the Rajah apprehended some particular and 
definite danger of this kind threatening his State; but 
we know well enough where the danger lies for this or 
any other country which can be made to produce large 
quantities of rubber, cocoa-nut, and mineral oil by the 
enforced labor of the country’s natural owners and 
occupiers. It is a danger we see wherever we touch 
tropical produce and native labor—the danger of con- 
cessions worked in the sole interest of those who make 
haste to be rich. We do not want any more Congo 
scandals, whether Belgian or French. We do not want 


any more of the “ servigal “a system of Angola and San 
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Thomé. Still less do we want another Putumayo 
Company, no matter what names of lords and courtiers 
might stand on its list of directors. 

In averting the general fate of ‘‘ concessions ’’ from 
his excellently-governed little State, we need not say 
that we should stand by the Rajah to the utmost of our 
power. The protection of Sarawak was, unhappily, as we 
think, transferred a few years ago from the Foreign 
to the Colonial Office, and if any such danger is now 
impending it is Mr. Harcourt’s duty to investigate it 
and give warning. The Rajah himself is evidently 
apprehensive. He hopes to counter the peril by creating 
a Council in London to watch over his country’s interests, 
to act as trustees of invested money, advisers in financial 
affairs, and upholders of the State’s independence. He 
proposes to form this Council of old inhabitants of 
Sarawak, and no doubt the old inhabitants who have 
faithfully served at his side—men like Mr. C. A. 


Bampfylde—would best form the majority as long as © 


they survive. But we should suggest the addition of 
such well-known administrators, friends of natives, and 
enemies of concessionaires as Sir Godfrey Lagden or 
Sir Harry Johnston. Under a Council built up on 
those lines, the true interests of Sarawak, as distinct 
from the pocket interests of a few financial speculators, 
would be safeguarded. At the least, the Council 
would issue warnings upon the approach of danger, 
and one of the worst perils of concessions is that 
they are prepared in the dark, perhaps with the 
connivance of some interested official, and are then let 
loose upon their helpless victims as ‘‘ established facts,’’ 
which can no longer be averted or overthrown. 

The particular case of Sarawak is only an instance 
of a general danger. It threatens, as we said, the whole 
belt of tropical and even sub-tropical fertility. 
threatens other independent or semi-independent States 


It even 


that, like Sarawak, have prospered under a white man’s 
guidance—such States, we mean, as Basutoland, which 
Sir Godfrey Lagden directed so well, or Egba (Abeokuta) 
in Southern Nigeria. In countries rich in native pro- 
duce, especially in countries cursed with rubber, a new 
slavery has arisen as oppressive and often as cruel as the 
old; and the directors and shareholders who grow rich 
on such a system are more to be condemned than the 
resident owners of the old slave-plantations. To combat 
this modern slavery, the Government must act as the 
two great Rajahs of Sarawak have acted. It must regard 
its position as a trust for the benefit of the inhabitants. 
It must declare that the land and its produce belong to 
the natives, and that they have the free right of trade. 
How rapidly trade may grow under such conditions is 
shown by the example of the Gold Coast, where, we 
believe, the first cocoa-tree was introduced only twenty- 
one years ago, and last year the yield from cocoa plan- 
tations, all in native hands, was 90,000,000 lb. For 
cases of sale, land courts should be established, perhaps 
consisting of the local judicial authorities, as being the 
most independent and least likely of all officials to pave 
the way for future concessions, in order that they may be- 
We have now to fight a 
new slavery, and the contest threatens to be as long and 
difficult as the fight against the slavery of the past. In 


come directors on retirement. 
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this contest, the guiding principle to remember is that 
where land and produce are made over to concessionaires, 
and the natives are left landless and debarred from trade 
in their natural wealth, some form of slavery must 
inevitably be the result. 








THE LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Ir takes a little time for the public to become familiar 
with the character of a statesman. There may some. 
times be a complete separation between the public 
utterances and the private life of a prominent politician; 
and people who have only read his speeches might be 
surprised were they to meet him in his domestic 
surroundings. Nevertheless, through his speeches, 
especially if he is very much to the fore, and has 
frequently to intervene in House of Commons debate, the 
true character of the man will eventually emerge, and 
be revealed even to those who do not know him personally, 

Mr. Bonar Law was, as a Front Bench man, com- 
paratively unknown, until he was hoisted on to the 
pinnacle of leadership. He was considered a smart 
debater, and a formidable exponent of Tariff Reform, 
and also had the reputation of having a sharp tongue 
and a good memory. The quotations he read from the 
little washing-book kept in his breast coat pocket were 
often very embarrassing, and his precise handling of 
statistics was baffling, when it was not too obviously in- 
correct. But there was nothing special about him to 
indicate future eminence. His appointment to the 
leadership of his party in the House of Commons was as 
unexpected to him as it was to everyone else. No one 
could accuse him of having worked to reach such a high 
position ; but, once appointed, he was clearly determined 
to assert himself. A long enough time has elapsed since 
the choice was made for some definite opinion to be 
formed of his capacity and method, and of the man 
himself, 

The task entrusted to him was not to enunciate a 
policy, or point the way to an ideal, but to lead the Tory 
Party. His predecessor failed, because he was careless 
as to whether people approved or disapproved of what 
he said. Mr. Balfour found debating in the House of 
Commons a stimulating game, in which he could show 
astonishing proficiency. While conscious that in Parlia- 
mentary skill and ability he was head and shoulders 
above any of his colleagues, he cared little for platform- 
speaking, and never attempted to rouse a strong follow- 
ing in the country, because that side of his duties did 
not interest him. It was always said of him that at 
public meetings the cheers that greeted him when he 
rose to his feet far exceeded those he received on resuming 
his seat. In spite of vague, semi-philosophic opinions, 
an invertebrate attitude of mind, and lack of virility, he 
had an attractive personality, and was a difficult man 
to succeed. Mr. Bonar Law made no attempt to imitate 
the rejected leader. Having ascertained what the Tories 
wanted, he laid himself out from the first to please them. 
But his position was difficult, for there was not only the 
embarrassing presence of his former chief, who soon 
returned to the House to watch his successor with 4 
critical glance through his pince-nez. The new leader 
also found himself flanked on all occasions by two men, 
on either of whom the cloak of leadership had been 
expected to fall, and both of whom had held Cabinet 
rank. On one side sat Mr. Austen Chamberlain, 
with a far more perfect knowledge of House of Commons 
methods, the intricacies of procedure, and the techn 
calities of debate—a modern Conservative whom the 
more advanced spirits in the party would have been quite 
ready to accept. On the other side was Mr. Walter 
Long, a typical Tory squire, with all the prejudices and 
limitations dear to the hearts of the more old-fashion 
Tories. 

But it was Mr. Bonar Law who had to lead, and 
do it successfully he came to the conclusion that his toné 
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must be pugnacious, his arguments crude, and his 
manner violent. The first efforts were a great failure. 

He was bewildered, fell into traps, showed ignorance 

of the methods of debate, made disastrous interruptions, 

and was obliged to retract his statements; till at last 

the party behind him began to fear that the change in 

jeadership was going to be a disaster. But they were 
told to be patient, to come into the House and cheer 
him, encourage him, and give him a chance. Gradually 

astyle was developed tosuit them. An outsider, judging 
by his speeches on important occasions, would pronounce 
him to be an entirely unscrupulous, irresponsible 
partisan, who had no notion of statesmanship, and was 
only intent on the party game. It is because Mr. Bonar 
Law believes that to lead the party he must act differently 
from his predecessor, and must, at all costs, draw cheers 
from the gang who crowd into the corner behind the 
Speaker’s chair and make a great deal of noise in the 
later hours of the evening. He cannot see the faces 
behind him of the more enlightened members of his 
party, who plunge their heads into their hands, or stare 
at the ceiling, or even writhe when the worst experiments 
in vituperation are in full swing. He seems determined 
to play up to the wildest reactionaries, rebel with the 
rebellious, and outdo the most extreme of the 
extremists. This is his method, and in its very 
crudeness there is something naive and ingenuous. 
None of it is really sincere or spontaneous. 
When, in his stiff and rather awkward manner, 
he taps the box with the tips of his fingers, and 
pumps up vehemence, indignation, and violence, anyone 
without knowing him personally can be quite sure that 
it requires an effort on his part constantly to drag down 
the level of debate in this way. All the while he is 
obeying orders and acting a part. This is obviously not 
the real Mr. Bonar Law. But Liberals throughout the 
country who have no opportunity for close observation 
nust estimate him at his surface value. 

He has, it is true, no charm of manner, and no 
personal magnetism. Mr. Balfour had the one, and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain the other. Tory aristocrats think 
him dull and undistinguished; they are rather con- 
temptuous about him, and no doubt they make him feel 
it. They would have preferred one of their own caste 
as leader. But they think, in the circumstances, such 
aman may be useful, because they hope he will not be 
too squeamish, and will hit out in a way they themselves 
would shrink from doing, but which they are quite ready 
to applaud in someone else. There is no past record or 
special prestige to recommend him as a successor to 
Disraeli and Salisbury. He is just a stop-gap. But the 
party trust to his command of strong language to lift 
them out of the slough into which they have drifted 
during the last ten years. Knowing what is expected 
of him, he is determined to justify fully his appointment. 

But a true diagnosis would, we believe, show, 
perhaps to the surprise of some, that Mr. Bonar Law is 
really an extremely modest man—simple, humble, and 
entirely without affectation: a man, too, of enlighten- 
ment and knowledge, kindly, considerate, with no selfish 
ambitions, and entirely devoid of malice. Speeches 
delivered by him on minor occasions, when there is no 
need for party scores, and when the noisy gang in the 
corner have not turned up, show a wide knowledge of 
affairs, and sometimes strike a note which, though it 
may find no echo in the party behind him, displays 
thoughtful observation and a sympathetic grasp of 
affairs. On these occasions, which are rare, he speaks 
more for himself than he does for his party. Being quite 
unworldly, he is said to care little for high society, and 

18 presence in great houses is purely official. Were his 
Position not so prominent, he would probably avoid 
altogether the company of an exclusive aristocracy to 
Which he does not naturally belong. 
The new Tory leader is greatly handicapped by not 
hg any definite line of policy to advocate, nor any 
clear line of action to pursue. A purely negative 
attitude of destructive criticism against all Government 
Proposals cannot be made inspiring, and cannot lift a 
ay towards a more hopeful future. In the darkest 
¥s of their opposition, the Liberal Party could declare 


havi 








their loyalty to certain clear principles. But in what 
principles does modern Toryism believe? Their highest 
and indeed their sole ambition is to turn the Govern- 
ment out. 

If Mr. Bonar Law succeeds in the true sense as a 
leader—and of that many have grave doubts—it will 
not be by sacrificing himself, setting aside his own 
personal predilections and yielding to the dictates of 
desperation. Such a course must break him as a man. 
By playing to the gallery and adopting the “ new style,”’ 
he may attain a fleeting success. And although his 
party, from the vantage ground of Opposition, may, in 
the long run, gain their object in destroying the present 
administration, they can only assume the reins of 
Government for a very brief period on a barren policy 
of negation. 

Political attack is far easier than defence. An 
Opposition always starts with a better chance at a general 
election, because every form of disaffection takes the 
line of being ‘‘ agin the Government.’’ This is what 
made the Liberal victories at the last two elections so 
remarkable; and it was the three consecutive electoral 
failures that led the Opposition to reconstitute their 
organisation and change their leader. 

The Opposition may be led by means of invective 
and unscrupulous tactics which will harmonise with the 
militant party spirit, or by statesmanship and reasoned 
argument which will prove to the moderate opinion that 
is said to turn elections that an alternative Government 
is possible and preferable. Mr. Bonar Law has chosen 
the former course ; he has been driven to it by a mistaken 
sense of loyalty to his colleagues, and in order to show 
gratitude for the unexpected confidence which has been 
reposed in him. Such a pressure of. circumstances in the 
career of a politician must be rare, but is quite compre- 
hensible. The réle cannot be to his liking, nor by the 
method he adopts is the great party to which he belongs 
going permanently to retrieve its fortunes. 

Conservatism, at its best, aims at moderation, 
caution, and preservation. Its progressive and construc- 
tive spirit makes Liberalism a far better engine for 
opposition. Moreover, Conservatism has been severely 
maimed during the last decade; its privileges are dis- 
appearing and the equipment of its aristocratic wing is 
proving itself more and more inadequate. Lack of 
ability and absence of ideal have driven it to take up a 
reactionary and retrograde line. The leader who can 
save the party from further humiliation must be a man 
of outstanding ability and strong character, who can 
lead in his own way and on his own lines; and he must 
not merely be tolerated but acclaimed by his followers. 
At present no such leader is forthcoming, and no one 
can envy the unfortunate man who has been forced to 
take the helm of a rickety ship in a stormy sea. 

A Rapicat MEMBER. 





Life and Letters. 


THE NEMESIS OF “BLACK BARTHOLOMEW.”’ 


THERE are commemorations which are better left un- 
commemorated. A long memory does not make either 
for the happiness of individuals or for the peace of 
nations. It is not to be regretted that to most of us 
the Fifth of November no longer recalls the Gunpowder 
Treason ; it would be well if the Battle of the Boyne 
bulked less in the imagination of Ulster. Not the least 
important lesson of life and history is to have learned to 
forget. The animosities associated with ‘“ Black 
Bartholomew ’’ are happily less acute than those which 
the rival factions, Orange and Green, of Belfast celebrate 
with broken heads and uprooted paving-stones. Yet, if 
the anniversary were no more than the record of an 
old wrong, why (we might ask) revive it? The conflict 
is long over; and the wrong was not all on one side. 
The sufficient reason for celebrating August 24th is that 
the events which it commemorates bear directly on latter- 
day problems, and furnish the key to the religious situa- 
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tion in which Englishmen find themselves in our own 
time. 

The Act of Uniformity of 1662 dealt the death-blow 
to what was the essential feature of the Tudor settlement 
of religion—its nationality. Hitherto the Church had 
been in idea, and might have been made in fact, co- 
extensive with the nation. Now it became a denomina- 
tion—the most comprehensive, indeed, as it was the most 
privileged, of the denominations ; a denomination which, 
retaining the larger conception of the Church, retained 
also the possibility, should circumstances change, of realis- 
ing this conception; but, for all that, a denomination, 
because, by embodying matter alien from the Christian 
idea in its polity and ritual, it excluded an important 
section of the nation from its bounds. Thus Noncon- 
formity came into being. For the first time in history, 
English Churchmen thought and spoke of Englishmen, 
like themselves Christians, as ‘“ them that are without.”’ 

The strain, strange as it may seem, was greater 
than that of the Reformation : two hundred clergy ‘‘ went 
out’’ under Elizabeth, two thousand under Charles II. 
The gulf between Rome and Protestantism was, indeed, 
greater than that between Episcopacy and Presbytery. 
But the national conscience was ripe for the former 


change, while in the presence of the latter it was divided.- 


And the memories of the Civil War did not make for 
moderation. Personal feeling, we may believe, was 
strong both in the scruples of the Puritans and in the 
high-handedness with which they were met by the restored 
bishops ; the Savoy Conference “ heightened the sharp- 
ness that was then in men’s minds.’’ 

Politics and religion were mixed till the two had 
become indistinguishable. The Anglican clergy had 
little reason to love the Commonwealth, which had 
treated them with great and indiscriminate harshness ; 
and, if the reason for these severe measures was rather their 
fidelity to their King than their stickling for Episcopacy, 
the course taken by events was such as to unite the 
two loyalties in one intense flame. Their position was 
strong. In many cases the original occupants of the 
benefices, invaded during the interregnum by un- 
authorised ministers, were still living. Were they not to 
be reinstated? it was, and is, asked; was the work of 
Laud, and Bancroft, and Andrewes to be undone? To 
such reasoning, plausible as it might appear, the answer 
was simple: the Declaration of Breda blocked the way. 
Charles was not a fanatic. If he had any religion at all, 
he was a Catholic; and, had he been left to himself, it 
is probable that the status quo would have been un- 
disturbed. But he was not the man to face difficulties 
in support of an unpopular cause. His one settled 
purpose in life was not to go again, as he expressed it, 
on his travels; and he would take no risks. If he would 
not do so to save the victims of Oates from the scaffold, 
he certainly would not to enable the Presbyterians— 
whom he hated with the hatred which a mean man feels 
for those from whom he has received a benefit—to retain 
their cures. The engagement entered into at Breda, it 
has been urged, was subject to the ratification of Parlia- 
ment. The answer to sophistry of this kind is that the 
Restoration could not have taken place without the co- 
operation of the Presbyterians, and that this would not 
have been given had any question as to the King’s 
power to perform his undertaking been entertained. 
That Charles was faced by the rancours of the restored 
exiles is true—as was Louis XVIII. in 1815. But the 
landmarks of the Commonwealth, like those of the 
Revolution, were ineffaceable. It was impossible to 
restore the Church of Bossuet ; it was equally impossible 
to restore the Church of Laud. To a moderate 
Episcopacy, little or no opposition would have been 
offered. With Prelacy, it was otherwise; the attempt 
to force it on the nation was fatal to the unity and 
natural development of English religious life. 

The more vigorous elements of this life were 
alienated from what was still the Church of the majority 
of the nation, and entered into new combinations. This 
was not wholly to their advantage. The removal of a 
controlling public opinion encouraged an excessive 


growth of individualism ; ‘‘ the Dissidence of Dissent and 
the Protestantism of the Protestant religion’’ are 











condiments to, not components of, piety; this suffer 
when they prevail. The Church, on the other 
fell into the dull rut of routine. In a generation 
the Stuarts had made themselves impossible; and with 
their fall the new Anglicanism lost the Nonjurors. Zeal, 
ill or well directed, was, it seemed, a thing which jt 
could neither assimilate nor endure. The same 
phenomenon repeated itself in the case of Wesley; the 
Methodists did not separate willingly ; they were forced 
into separation, because the Church erected thin 
indifferent into conditions of communion. Thus it 
periodically shed its more vigorous members, and was 
depleted, in consequence, of energy and life. It was 
unable to meet the Tractarian Movement by an affirma. 
tion of living Evangelical Protestantism; the narrow 
orthodoxy of Oxford was no match for the passion ang 
fire of Newman; he shattered himself against its dead 
weight, but it was incapable of production ; it could do 
no more than oppose. This has all along been its main 
function. It has opposed different movements at 
different periods—Romanism, Dissent, Reform, Criti- 
cism ; but throughout it has opposed. Opposition is at 
times a necessity ; but the life of an institution, ecclesj- 
astical or civil, that lives on opposition, will be short. 
At the present time Catholicism exercises over it 
the attraction that a greater body often exercises over a 
smaller. The Episcopal form of Church government, 
retained from a political rather than a religious motive, 
has come to be regarded as vital; medievalism, in cere- 
monial and doctrine, is fashionable; the name of 
Protestant is left contemptuously to Nonconformists ; the 
stream of secessions to Rome is incessant, if its quality 
is thin. These features mark decadence; and this 
decadence is directly traceable to the expulsion of the 
stronger and more progressive elements from the Church 
at the Restoration. The Feast of St. Bartholomew was 
blacker for the Bishops than for their opponents; the 
real defeat was that of the winning, not of the losing, side. 
The weakness of the English Church of to-day lies not 
in the extravagances of a few extremists—with these, 
were it backed by public opinion, the law could deal— 
but in the general rise in the ecclesiastical temperature 
among Churchmen, in the alienation of the clerical from 
the lay mind. No direct remedy is available. The 
average layman is less and less interested in such matters; 
the Bishops reflect the mind of the “Guardian,” and 
follow, if not very willingly, the lead of Lord 
Halifax and the “Church Times.’’ The best hope for 
English religion lies in the restoration of the original 
idea of the National Church as the nation on its religious 
side. A policy of co-operation with the Nonconformist 
bodies at home, the maintenance of fraternal relations 
with the Reformed Churches of Scotland and the 
Continent, and an attitude of sympathy with the moral 
and intellectual aspirations of the new age, would go far 
to undo the evil work of “ Black Bartholomew,” and to 
restore the candlestick of the English Church. 





“CULTIVATED SCORN.”’ 


WE have eight or ten little books before us, the yield 
of the last few months, all of the same character, 
and all good of their kind. They are in verse, but they 
are not poetry; they make no attempt at being poetry, 
and they are less like it than a lighted cigarette is like 
a smelting furnace. The verse is of a kind in which the 
French are thought to excel; but, after all, we doubt 
if they could beat the English masters at it during the 
last three centuries. In its larger and finer forms, it 
reached its height with Pope and Byron, but a humbler 
and more popular form is more characteristic, and im 
that this country counts a remarkable line of masters, 
from Suckling, Praed, Prior, Churchill, and the authors 
of the “ Rejected Addresses,’’ down to Calverley, Gilbert, 
and J. K. Stephen. There are some living masters, 00; 
not to speak of Mr. Owen Seaman, Mr. C. L. Graves, 
and “ the great twin brethren,’’ to whom so many people 
pray, one may watch with hope assured for “ Dum- 
Dum,”’ for certain initials that hit the mark week by 
week in the “Observer,’’ and for two other sets of 
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initials that can hit it almost every morning in the “ Daily | 
Chronicle.’’ England seems really to be peculiarly pro- 
ductive of this kind of thing ; and’ that would be strange 
if we were the dull and heavy race we allow the world 
to think us. For this kind of thing is the verse of wit. 

The Universities have a great deal to do with the 
matter, and of the books before us a large proportion 
hail from Oxford or Cambridge, the numbers being 
equally divided between the two. Undergraduates have 
a passion for the verse of wit. There is usually a 
cynicism about it that suits the young, and as under- 
graduates have not very much to say, they esteem form 
very highly. The whole of their education tends to 
“form,’’ and in the verse of wit the form must reach 

rfection or absolutely fail. Open “ Fly Leaves ’”’ where 
you will, and you will find the right sort of perfection :— 
“Grinder, jocund-hearted Grinder, 
Near whom Barbary’s nimble son, 
Poised with skill upon his hinder 
Paws, accept the proffered bun ”’ 
Or again :— 
“T never nursed a dear gazelle; 
But I was given a paroquet— 
(How I did nurse him if unwell !) 
He’s imbecile, but lingers yet. 
He’s green, with an enchanting tuft; 
He melts me with his small black eye; 
He’d look inimitable stuffed, 
And knows it—but he will not die!” 

There we have parody, and the undergraduate 
loves parody—such parody as is best seen in the | 
“Rejected Addresses,’ the “Shotover Papers’’ (“O | 
pitiless Procuratores,’’ &c.), and Calverley (“ Sikes, | 
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housebreaker, of Houndsditch, Habitually swore,’’ and 
won). But in those two quotations, notice the perfect 
ease of the language, and the natural order of the words. 
Both are essential for the verse of wit. And notice the 
surprise of the rhyme, as in “ grinder’’ and “ hinder.’”’ | 
That is not essential, but it assists greatly, and if the 
tymes are trisyllabic, so much the better. Byron 
acelled both in surprise and in whimsical trisyllables. 
Se “Don Juan”’ passim. After telling of the line of 
lights up to Charing Cross, for instance, he remarks that 
Continental cities were not so well illuminated :— 


“The French were not yet a lamp-lighting nation, 
And when they grew so on their new-found lantern, 
Instead of wicks, they made a wicked man turn.” 


Or, for trisyllabic rhymes, take the verse on Juan’s 
mother :— 


“ Her favorite science was the mathematical, 
Her noblest virtue was her magnanimity, 
Her wit (she sometimes tried at wit) was Attic all, 
Her serious sayings darkened to sublimity: 
In short, in all things she was fairly what I call 
A prodigy: her morning dress was dimity, 
Her evening silk, or, in the summer, muslin, 
And other stuffs, with which I won’t stay puzzling.” 
Taking these models as tests of style in this manner, 
we find Mr. Kellett of Cambridge makes admirable 
undergraduate verse in his “Carmina Ephemera” 
(Bowes & Bowes). On hearing there are many Cambridge 
M.A.’s among London cabmen, for instance,/he begins: 


“As to Tutors and to Coaches, 
Times grow harder than before; 
As the hungry wolf approaches 
Daily nearer to the door; 
As in teaching for the Little— 
Go they find their little gone, 
While the cost of garb and victual 
Marches unrelenting on.” 
Or, turning to the slang of cricket—for games at ball 
ae favored by the undergraduate Muse, though, thank 
Heaven! we have not found much about golf in these 
Volumes, not even an imitation of Omar—Mr. Kellett 
Writes :-— 
“ How through the cultured soul of Fry 
Must thrill the literary throb, 
On reading in the Sporting Lie, 
That he has crack’d the dreaded ‘ blob’; 
I envy not the fame of Gunn 
Who scans the morning sheet, and finds 
How at the last ‘a curly one 
Has caught him in a pair of minds. 
' Mr. A. P. Herbert (of Oxford) in “ Play Hours with 
*gasus,”” and Mr. Hartley Carrick (of Cambridge) in 


»” 


“The Muse in Motley,’’ both do the charming under- 
graduate equally well, and are so much alike, one could 
swear they were twins pining for each other in rival 
Universities. But “ Metri Gratia,’’ by Mr. Philip 
Guedalla (of Oxford), has a distinctive historic touch, as 
becomes a future historian, and since, in spite of his 
title, much of his best stuff is in prose, we have to leave 
him out, though his wit is often the genuine “ cultivated 
scorn.”’ 

In “ Party Whips’’ (Frank Palmer), by Mr. Ian 
Colvin, we pass into a different atmosphere. Here is 
the undergraduate wit grown older, political, and 
satiric. The satire has even become a little too serious 
and savage to be classed as “cultivated scorn.’’ It is 
not that we complain of the opinions. We have here 
nothing to do with opinions. We are thinking only of 
the manner, and can congratulate the rhymer on being 
such an extreme Tory ; for it is only in Opposition that 
satire has a chance. We merely think that the personal 
attacks are too bruising and bludgeoning for wit. As 
the very mildest example we can find, take the “ Playful 
Epistle to F. C. G.,’”’ in which Mr. Colvin suggests various 
subjects for the caricaturist, if only he were Tory :-— 

“Then think what pretty pictures you could make 

Of Winston, working for his party’s sake, 

With Lloyd George racing for a common goal 

The Cook and Peary of the Liberal pole; 

Or kindly Mother Asquith doing her best 

With two unselfish cuckoos in one nest; 

Or, again, Winston on the Kaiser’s mat, 

Preparing for a last stupendous rat.”’ 
That is the mildest passage, and there is no denying the 
satiric power. We can seo the three pictures suggested 
exactly as they would appear, with “ F. C. G.’’ in the 
corner—the work of the sharp pencil that “could do 
almost everything but draw.’’ But the whole book 
is just too vehement and savage for the cultivated scorn 
we are discussing. It is significant that for the most 
part the writer returns to Pope’s satiric couplet. Well, 
Pope could be savage too :— 

“* Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 

Was just not ugly, and was just not mad.” 
But then, it was “ Calypso,’’ not the model, whoever she 
may have been, that was thus described; and there is 
something soothing about “strange graces still.’’ More 
cruel is “ Narcissa’s ’’ portrait :— 


” 


‘* Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 

To make a wash, would hardly stew a child, 

Has ev’n been prov’d to grant a lover's prayer, 

And paid a tradesman once, to make him stare; ” 
And so on, with accumulating satire. But Pope does 
not blurt out the name as Mr. Colvin does. He could 
excuse himself as satirising a type, and even in his most 
famous personal onslaught—the lines on Addison—with 
what courteous art he begins, by his courtesy sharpening 
the deadly thrusts that follow :— 

“ Peace to all such! But were there one whose fires 

True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires, 

Blest with each talent, and each art to please, 

And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne,” 
And so, line by line, stroke after stroke is driven home ; 
but all as though Pope loved his victim. 

Let us turn to one of the living masters in the 
verse of wit. Mr. Charles Graves is beyond the age of 
undergraduates, and “ The Brain of the Nation ’’ is not 
published in Oxford, but by Smith, Elder & Co., and 
yet the verse is Oxford’s all the same. It is 
characteristic of the author that many of the verses, 
avoiding scorn, are given up to generous appreciation 
and the most delicate kind of praise; as is seen in the 
memorial lines on Professor Butcher, or on the verses 
to Mr. John Buchan, beginning :— 

“ John, you awe-inspiring wizard, 
Whose indomitable quill 
Stirs me to the very gizzard 
With sheer envy of its skill ”’ 
—verses that remind one of Swift’s affectionate irony in 
the verses beginning :— 


‘In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But, with a sigh, I wish it mine.” 
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We will stick, however, to the “ cultivated scorn,’”’ and 
here we have it in every form, and of excellent quality. 
The book opens with an address to Mr. Pease on his 
appointment as President of the Board of Education, 
dwelling upon his sporting and athletic qualifications for 
the post, as set forth in ‘‘Who’s Who.’’ We take one 
or two verses :— 


‘That you’re not a Senior Wrangler is indisputably true, 
But at Cambridge, thirty years ago, you won a Football Blue; 
And, judging by the practice which has now become a rule, 

You might have been an usher at a fashionable school. 


** Unversed in the laborious works of Freeman or of Stubbs, 
You are at least a member of a dozen sporting clubs; 
Your cricket still is passable; you motor and you hunt; 
And are quite as good as Runciman in managing a punt. 


‘* Though your name is not in any of the Cambridge Tripos lists, 
You have kept a pack of beagles, and are supple in the wrists; 
Your handicap at golf is low; it isn’t scratch, I grant; 

But you play a great deal better than Asquith or Morant.” 


In the same satiric and cheering vein is the ode 
“To Mars in Opposition,’ reminding us of recent 
Secretaries at the War Office and Admiralty :— 


** Sleek Haldane, mildest-mannered sage 
That e’er translated Schopenhauer, 
Now pores on Clausewitz’s page, 
And, goaded by a martial rage, 
Bears witness to your power; 
While smug McKenna, spurred to roam, 
In fighting kit across the foam, 
Now never feels himself at home, 
Save in a conning tower.” 

Leaving politics for letters, we find verses of 
cultivated scorn addressed to a gentleman who had com- 
plained that someone wrote to him as “ Mr. Cc. &. 
Sholes.’’ Just one or two samples :— 


‘* He never has dined with Lord Knollys, 
He never goes gambling to Monte, 
But he owns two or three parasols 
That belonged to the late Charlotte Bronté. 


‘“*He breakfasts on coffee and rolls; 
He lunches off oysters and porter; 
His curls have the blackness of coals— 
They’re like Paderewski’s, but shorter. 


**So whenever in Fleet Street he strolls, 
Policemen look hurriedly up, 
And ery, * That’s the great Mr. Sholes, 
Who writes such delectable gup.’ ”’ 
And we only wish we had room for the whole of 
“ Journalistic Detachment,’’ which begins and ends its 
five verses with :— 
““The dogs of war are unleashed, 
The eagles are waxing fat, 
But I read on the bill of The Daily Thrill— 
Shots in a West-end Flat.’ 


‘* And when the last trump shall rend 
The world to its midmost hub, 
The Daily Thrill will adorn its bill 

With ‘ Raid on a West-end Club.’ ” 

Were we not right in saying that in this kind our 
country is particularly rich? And if, from these 
examples, present and future undergraduates cannot 
make out the rules of the witty game, the traditions of 
“Shotover’’ and Calverley will be broken, and 
eighteenth-century ghosts will no more be felt walking 
from Fleet Street to The Mall. 





ENGLISH HOLIDAYS. 


EnGLanp is remarkably well off in the matter of amuse- 
ments, and the English beyond most people have the 
gift of extracting from life its last ounce of physical 
enjoyment. That is not, perhaps, their usual reputa- 
tion. People talk of the French as the supreme merry- 
makers of the world, and regard us as a sombre, 
saturnine people, who take our pleasures sadly. We 
have not, it is true, the delightful capacity of the Latins 
for extracting much out of little; ours is rather the 
opposite quality, which tends to reduce everything to 
its lowest denomination. But no one who really knows 
the life of the English people during the latter half 
of the year, and the carelessly magnificent existence 
which the “ upper classes ’’ lead from the moment grouse- 
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shooting opens to the moment fox-hunting ends, yi] 
deny that, given our peculiar standards, we know hoy 
to make the most of a good time. Holidays are in oy 
blood. We are really and conscientiously a lazy people 
The whole formation of English society makes indolenos 
come easy. Indeed, just as the famous actor is gaiq 
never to rest except when on the stage, so, as a nation 
we may be described as never strenuous except on 
holidays: then we are positive demons of energy. We 
shoot, fish, hunt, climb, walk, play golf and tennis 
with a zeal we scrupulously refrain from throwing into 
business. Easy-going when it is a matter of maki 
money, we are enthusiasts in the spending of it; and the 
error, if error it be, is one on the right side of the 
account. The money-making faculty is frequently, per. 
haps usually, linked with an abnormal lack of faculties 
in all other directions; the test of wisdom is to know 
how to spend it. We English, during the summer 
hdlidays, spend it with open hands, but not recklessly, 
We get, if not a good return for it, at least the return 
we are aiming at. We build with it what is probably 
the most elaborate, ordered, and enduring fabric of 
enjoyment—of course, of a rather vulgar kind—that is 
to be found anywhere. 

In the variety of our ways of holiday-making we 
easily lead the world. Thousands of us overrun the 
Continent, not as an army of invasion, but as an army 
of occupation, each unit of which carries with him a 
miniature England of his own, and the sports, the mode 
of life, the manners, and the social environment he is 
used to at home. Full justice has never been done— 
perhaps only a Frenchman could do it—to the 
significance of this annual efflorescence of social 
Imperialism. Descending upon Europe in the best spirit 
of a conquering race, firm in our ignorance of every 
language but our own, we establish one’stronghold after 
another of British influence, we exact a universal con- 
formity to our ways of doing things, we dispossess “ the 
natives,’ and give them the air of strangers and 
intruders in their own land. Whether we affect the 
torpid cosmopolitanism of places like Marienbad and 
Kissingen, or choose rather to devastate Switzerland and 
Italy, or set about converting Normandy and Brittany, 
and, indeed, the whole coast of Northern France, into 
a succession of British encampments, we dominate, we 
almost tyrannise over, our surroundings with the same 
insufferable unconsciousness that makes us the most 
successful and the least-liked of Empire-builders. It is 
a wonderful tribute to the facility of the French, that 
they have formed an entente with us, in spite of the 
British tourist. 

But apart altogether from the Continent, we have 
turned the British Isles into a veritable playground for 
the sporting rich. The twenty special trains that, on 4 
single day, a week or two ago left a single London station 
for Scotland and the North, bearing the usual host of 
sportsmen and their families, valets, maids, chauffeurs, 
grooms, pointers and setters, were an astonishing 
commentary on our persevering pursuit of pleasure. No 
country in the world depends so much for its living on 
sport as Scotland. Millions of acres that fifty years ago 
were let at a peppercorn rent, now bring in handsome 
sums as grouse moors and deer forests; and the time is 
not far off when all Scotsmen who are not Cabinet 
Ministers will be gillies, caddies, or beaters, or will serve 
in some other capacity in the vast and expanding 
organisation that ministers to sport. The trail of 
the millionaire is over the entire country ; the scale of 
living has been raised to the standards they set; and, 
except the sea and the golf-links, they have seized and 
monopolised pretty nearly all the domain of sport that 
was once open to the impecunious man. For the next 
four or five months, from one end of the United Kingdom 
to the other, it will be difficult to get out of gun-shot. 
But while shooting is the supreme pastime of the well- 
to-do, there is a great army of Englishmen with les 
elastic banking accounts who spend their holidays 
fishing. For them, too, ample provision is made; and 


one has to be singularly unlucky not to find oneself 
within reach of a stream where one may try one’s luck 
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yithout hindrance or expense, or with the mere formality 
of applying for leave to the proprietor. — 

Boating is another favorite recreation of our people. 
Every riverside village and townlet has its annual 
regatta, and every navigable stream, in a normal summer, 
js dotted with camping-out parties, while the smallest 
gaside resort has its race-day for sailing-boats, rowing- 
poats, climbing the greasy pole, obstacle races, swimming 
races, andsoon. Yachting does not rank among the fore- 
most of British sports, yet an immense amount of it is 
indulged in ; and there must be some thousands of people 
who spend their holidays at sea in their own boats. A 
diversion which still holds its own is the walking or 
bicycling tour. We are not a people given to sudden 
crazes in the matter of sports; we are a country of old 
favorites, even in our recreations. There are seasons, 
of course, in which some game like ping-pong or diabolo 
carries everything before it for the moment, and is then 
as suddenly dropped. But, on the whole, a sport that has 
once become popular in England remains so. Bicycling 
isacase in point. It astounds Americans to hear that 
more cycles are sold in England than ever, and that 
the whole country is a network of cycling clubs, whose 
members organise successive tours through the summer 
months. Our people, again, have always been keen 
pedestrians, and thousands of them devote their vacation 
to tramping the Welsh hills or the Lake District, or 
Devonshire, or some other of the almost countless regions 
that in England offer one a combination of passable 
roads, beautiful scenery, and historic associations. 
Touring by caravan is not so popular a pastime, but is 
sill not uncommon, and those who once take to it declare 
that it kills the desire for any other kind of holiday. 
And besides all this, there are the joys of motoring for 
those who can afford them, while even a third-rate resort 
boasts its golf-links, its tennis courts, and its cricket 
dub. As for those who prefer to spend their holidays 
bafing in gregarious crowds, there are times when 
England seems laid out for them above all others. On 
the whole, it is every Englishman’s fault if in August 
and September he fails to enjoy himself. 





A LOST VALLEY. 


Taz story of English pleasure landscape is almost every- 
where one that flows rapidly from discovery to 
vulgarisation. The road replaces the mountain track, 
the most stubborn and picturesque passes are made 
smooth to the million feet, then the railway places all 
within the reach of a one-day excursion, villas of brick 
spring up among grey boulders and heather, all the 
insulted dryads flee, and there is but another suburb 
added to the nearest maze of streets. There is outcry 
every time a pass, such as Sty Head, is measured for its 
road, every time the railway claims a new summit for its 
own, or when hydroplanes make a sacred piece of water 
their paddling-place. But the only consideration that 
finally counts is, ‘‘ Will the enterprise pay?’’ If the 
answer is in the affirmative, either the nation must buy 
out the speculators or the butchery must go forward. 
Broken ginger-beer bottles pave the height of Snowdon ; 
to-day’s paper flutters in Killarney’s arbutus groves; 
the telegram boy finds us in the fastnesses of the Scottish 
highlands: we have no place to be alone with heaven. 

__ Very rarely the railway puts out a tentacle that 
withers. The capital of the syndicate has not been equal 
to its hopes, or its hopes have been falsified. As the 
mists open upon the mountain-top to disclose in a quite 
Unexpected quarter a blue lake hoist in its granite 
setting, then close before we can identify it, so the world 

as a glimpse of a new pleasure-ground ; and before it 
can cast the first ginger-beer bottle the vision is gone. 
Our lost valley was ‘‘ opened ’’ a few years ago with an 
hotel calculated to hold all the people the railway would 

ming to this new and exceedingly beautiful corner of 

Lakeland. It was christened after one of the most 
magnificent falls, which thunders near, and the prospects 
of the tourist agents seemed bright. Then an accident 
o the primitive railway proved it to be unsafe, The 





Board of Trade condemned the tentacle, and the hotel 
was left stranded in its beautiful dale, seven miles from 
the nearest station. Man fled and left his play- 
thing to the winds and storms of the granite mountains. 
Tourist books did not even deign to note the loss of so 
insignificant a corner of Lakeland, and some of them 
continued to advertise the railway that was legally dead 
and physically a scrap-heap. 

Then there came an association of hard walkers, 
Its members are many thousands, and it has walking 
centres in many parts of the United Kingdom and in 
other countries, and, having acquired the hotel for a guest- 
house, it put a special mark against Eskdale as the most 
strenuous of them all. Boots must be of the strongest 
for men and women, studded with nails like an old 
church door, and constitutions must be equal to 
scrambling over untrodden rocks, wading streams, and 
splashing through bogs between breakfast and dinner. 
On such terms only can Eskdale be had from Devoke 
Water to Crinkle Crags and Scafell Pike, the roof of 
England. On the same terms we may share with more 
luxurious tourists Duddon Valley and Wastwater, with 
Great Gable and the Screes. We are tourists ourselves 
when we go over there. Our home is in the wild knot 
of mountains which stands, more than any other, for the 
crown of Lakeland. A road wanders up the valley some 
ten miles from the sea, then stops, and the rest of the 
wild country, till the high fells are crossed, is either track- 
less, or only intersected by rare foot tracks. Uncharted 
bogs must be circumvented or traversed, tumbled seas 
of purple-blossomed ling must be taken with high- 
stepping strides, couloirs ascended or descended at the 
risk of avalanching the scree, and wildernesses of greater 
boulders scrambled with the aid of hands. The compass 
is an instrument of necessity, whether the mists wrap 
us on the mountain-tops or the vast country be clear. 

It is good to see the well-grown men and women 
that the absence of a few miles of railway metal has 
selected for their summer stay in the lost valley. Select 
women prove very little inferior to select men in point 
of height, stamina, or physical prowess. A friendly trial 
of strength has before now resulted in the triumph of 
the conventionally weaker sex, and the trial of the 
mountains seldom eliminates women from the list of 
graduates. Rain does not hinder us in our all-day 
tramps. If it did, we should have had few tramps this 
summer. And Cumberland rain being of the kind little 
respectful of mackintoshes, most of us elect to discard 
them, and get frankly wet. If sun follows rain and dries 
us up again, well and good. If the whole day be wet, 
there is scarcely a mackintosh that will keep it out, and 
as we are on the move till we reach home and dry clothes, 
no harm is done by letting the rain have its will. 

Thus we start off in joyous bands up our south-west- 
facing valley. The Gulf Stream breeze makes the lower 
floor and the clefts that the upper streams have carved as 
luxuriant as Killarney. Bamboo and fuchsia stand the 
winter, and not only man but Nature has planted many 
unusual seeds that luxuriate almost as though in the 
greenhouse. The bandit mountains next stop the 
argosies from the equator, and compel them to discharge 
copiously. In a few miles the annual rainfall almost 
doubles, and this rainy year the diurnal showers or 
hours of rain are usually considerable. We could make 
little headway for the best mountain heights if we went 
round the rough places, so we tramp without flinching 
through bogs and bracken, heather and cushion grass, 
rolling scree and boulder-crowded gullies. A stiff climb 
over a shoulder earns a brief standing rest while a 
straggler comes up and starts level for the next march. 
The bee-haunted heather, for a rare stripe of sunshine 
made it so, is left when its upper line of two thousand 
feet or so has been reached. Interlacing rollers covered 
with clatter of granite shut out the lower valley, and 
fold us in the silent and jealous embrace of the great 
basin that is the birth-place of the river. The sudden 
turning of a buttress of the central peak gives us with 
great surprise a fall leaping apparently from the summit 
to the base. It is the luncheon place. 

Muscle and vigor of spirit are ample for the summit, 
but the final attack is preceded by a word of warning as 
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to rolling stones, the artillery of the mountain, often dis- 

charged on a hair trigger. The grey, wild valley shrinks 

and recedes as we turn at each standing rest. Then 

suddenly we look over the knife-edge of the saddle 

between the two highest peaks in England, the famous 

Mickledore. Far below, blue Wastwater lies sunk in 

the valley that its river has made for it. The tiny 

ribbon of the road runs along it, and shunning the 

impassable range we stand on, veers off for fatter and 

easier conquests. A small blue eye marks Sty iTcad 

Pass, annually threatened with a road. Buttermere 

Lake is seen beyond, and the delighted, panting eyo 

takes in the slumbering shapes of Yewbarrow, Red Pike, 

Kirkfell, Seatallan, and other peaks well known to the 

valleys that have not been lost. Their tourists are on 

the Pike by ones and twos, mostly known to one another 

at least by sight, and the wanderers from the lost valley 

are a source of some wonder to them. Mickledore, then, 

has two.sides, and the grey tumult of rock and scree on 

the south side can produce people! From Esk House, 

the highest pass in England, we follow the infant Esk 

from its cradle homeward. There are stones and little 

precipices in plenty for the nailed feet of our men and 

women, and, in the rain-sodden valley, more bog than | 
sward or walkable heather. Then the rain, which has 

threatened all day, comes down from a tiger sky. Every- 

thing but the spirit is damped, and that glows more 

brightly now that the body has had almost its daily 

meed of mountain exercise. When the bee-line points 
across the river, and the leader marches through, we 
follow him with one mind, as though water rushing 

round the knees were an ordinary incident of a towns- 

man’s life. We are school teachers, clerks, artisans, all 
kinds of men and women, and boys and girls from 
London or the more co-operative North, who are glad 
to make strenuous holiday in the wildest spots accessible 
to strong legs and lungs. We cannot help blessing the 
chance that, having opened so fine a valley and provided 
it with a house suitable to our needs, closed it to the 
great stream of train-using tourists. 


Att. 


THE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART AT 
COLOGNE. 


Tue Germans are indefatigable in their artistic enter- 
prise. Munich is not the only town that has been 
“speeding up’’ its production, and now the West- 
deutscher Kunstfreunde und Kiinstler Sonderbund has 
organised a great show (which, by the way, lasts on till 
the end of September) in which the effect of the new 
movement in almost all European countries is expansively 
shown. England, the reactionary, is indeed con- 
spicuously absent, but Switzerland, Hungary, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, all send their contingents to swell the chorus 
which, naturally enough in Cologne, is led by the 
German band. Nor is the pious worship of the old 
masters forgotten ; there is a room for Cézanne, another 
for Gauguin, and whole galleries full of Vincent Van 
Gogh, who is seen here perhaps more fully than ever 
before; more fully, perhaps, but certainly more 
indiscriminately, and Van Gogh, working as he did with 
the frenzied haste of those whom Fate has marked down, 
should only be seen in careful selection, if we would 
appreciate his special quality. It would be ungrateful 
not to admit that there are many masterpieces here, the 
flaming cluster of irises in a yellow pot, which has the 
subtle charm of Oriental color with a Rembrandtesque 
weight of substance, the tenderly sympathetic 
‘ Berceuse,’’ the simple and unobtrusive “ Bliihende 
Allée’’ (No. 92), in which one sees all the strength and 
freshness of Van Gogh’s vision, the simplicity and purity 
of his abandonment to life, with scarcely anything of 
that over-emphasis in which, for all his Latin sympathies, 
he betrays his Teutonic origin. That, indeed, is what, 
perhaps partly from the aggressively artistic surround- 
ings of a German official exhibition, does a little dis- 
appoint one in this collection of his work, The extreme 
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tastefulness and unfaltering charm of his color becomes 
when one sees so many similar expressions of it, just a 
little monotonous, a little wanting in gravity and weight 
so that when one passes out of the Van Gogh rooms 
into the smaller room devoted to Cézanne, its sombre 
discretion tells with astonishing effect. One breathes a 
larger, ampler air; the tension is relaxed, the sengj- 
bility more alert. 

But more interesting still is the comparison 
which the exhibition affords between Van Gogh 
and the later Frenchmen—such, for example, as Matisse 
and Derain. It may well be that Van Gogh’s was 4 
richer, more passionate, more original nature than either 
of the latter ; but what strikes one is that since his day 
there has been a definite progression in the understandin 
of design, so that much which Van Gogh permitted him- 
self will »o longer be allowed by the younger masters 
Consider, for example, Van Gogh’s “ Actor ’’ (No. 53). 
It has undoubtedly a surprising vitality and force; the 
distortions of the features, the twisting and tension of the 
lines, are dictated by a vivid perception of character ; but 
how much is left that has a merely factual and descriptive 
justification? The form is not everywhere interpreted 
as expressive design; it lacks the complete fusion and 
transmutation of a rhythmic idea. Compare with this 
Matisse’s “ Marguerite,’ a painting of a girl’s head. 
How completely of a piece it is! All the forms run 
together with an inevitable rhythmic sequence, in which 
the succession is anticipated and immediately apprehen- 
ded. And, by comparison, how discreet, how unstrained 
and sober it is, and how much more is said by how much 
simpler means! Or compare Derain’s landscapes, with 
their austere and classic simplicity of form, their un- 
accented suavity of design, and one cannot but recognise 
what indeed one might well have expected, that the 
concentration of modern artists upon the problems of 
design, as opposed to the problems of representation, 
has already borne fruit in a heightened power of organisa- 
tion, a more closely woven unity of texture. 

Indeed, the astonishing thing is not that there 
should be unassimilated, imperfectly fused, merely 
factual elements in Van Gogh’s art—elements which, to 
our heightened sense of expressive form, are no longer 
tolerable—but that Cézanne, the begetter of the whole 
movement, should still remain supreme and unsurpassed ; 


that he should have had a sensibility so delicately. 


perfected, a logic so inflexible, that no form was ever 
admitted into his design which had not been weighed 
and tested so as to fulfil its exact function in the organic 
whole. It is true that at Cologne there are few pieces 
that could be counted among his greatest works; but 
there are two portraits, “The Man with a Book,’’ and 
the “ Seated Boy,’’ which are superb in the self-contained 
completeness of their characterisation. Cézanne’s figures 
have almost always this strange impassivity. They exist 
for their own purposes, in no way subservient to our 
demands. Most portraits since the Renaissance have 
shown some kind of consciousness of the spectator, and 
prepare for him in some way or another. They are 
impressive, or noble, or striking, or dramatic; but with 
Cézanne, though they may be posed before a piece of 
tapestry as deliberately as at a photographer’s, they 
have regained the epic aloofness and continuity of 
early art. They meet no anticipated demand of our 
romantic or critical intelligence; their life is self-con- 
tained and self-sufficing; it is for us, not for them, to 
make advances. In these portraits of common people in 
common dress, Cézanne’s astonishing power as a colorist 
becomes evident. He scarcely violates the fact of the 
dull monotony of their clothes, yet his interpretation 
of it results in a shimmering, vibrating weft of color, 
in which dull blues, dull oranges, and greens, stimulate 
by their interplay the emotional atmosphere. 

Of the small collection of Gauguins, two at least 
are of first-rate importance, the “ Posmes Barbares ”’ and 
“Nevermore.”’ The latter is almost a variant of the 
celebrated “Esprit Veille,’’ but in a darker, more 
menacing key. The nude figure is splendidly draw? 
and modelled, and only the dramatic emphasis in thé 
background strikes an exaggerated note. 
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The “ Potmes Barbares ’’ is a splendid design, ample 
in its volume, and perfectly spaced. It is one of the 
works in which Gauguin’s highly sophisticated and 
conscious nature attained to the expression of barbaric 
simplicity and breadth of feeling by a sheer imaginative 
ffort. 
: The industry, courage, energy, and good-will of the 
German artists deserve a better recompense than a 
orudging fate seems willing to allow them. The way 
seems definitely barred for them by an entirely un- 
conscious, but none the less fatal, defect, that of emotional 
dishonesty ; a defect. which has persisted in their race for 
somany centuries. It would be almost comic, if it were not 
rather deeply pathetic, to go from the Sonderbund 
exhibition, with its hundreds of imitative variations on 
the art of Van Gogh, Matisse, and Derain, to the 
Museum, where we find that the Meister des Mairens 
Leben and of the Bartolommceus Altar, and half a 
dozen other nameless and industrious masters were once 
hard at work doing the same thing by Rogier Van der 
Weyden and Dirk Bouts; or to the Cathedral, to wonder 
at that grotesque and preposterous caricature of French 
Gothic forms. 

I understand that some of their better painters, 
such as Erbsloh and Nolde, are not seen at their best 
at Cologne, but it was with real regret that I had to 
confirm the opinion which successive exhibitions at the 
Independants and the Autumn Salon had created in my 
mind, that there is as vet no sign of any definitive 
creative talent in Germany, with the possible exception 
of one man, Wilhelm Lehmbruch, the sculptor, whose 
work has always impressed me by its classic beauty and 
restraint. 


Rocer Fry. 





Letters to the Editor. 


THE PRESENT PLIGHT OF PERSIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Those Liberals who are not wholly dead to the 
traditions which they have inherited cannot be too grateful 
to THe Nation for the courage and brilliance with which 
it has, in season and out of season, laid bare the mixture of 
brutal cynicism and weakness that has characterised and 
still characterises the policy of Russia and Great Britain in 
Persia. 

But, sir, the time for argument is short. Persia lies in 
her death throes, and, unless a miracle happens, Russia will 
bein Teheran before the New Year has run its course. The 
bestialities that attended their occupation of Tabriz will 
doubtless be repeated, with possibly a few added horrors, Sir 
Edward Grey will protest and be politely snubbed. And we 
shall then have ‘‘ conversations ’’ about the Trans-Persian 
Railway. 

I say the time for action has come. The process of 
rousing public opinion by means of the press must always be 
along one, more especially when your journal of necessity 
reaches only a very limited number of the public, and these 
usually of one shade of political opinion. And I am con- 
Vineed that there are many Conservatives and a vast number 
of everyday men and women who, if the truth were told them, 
would view with horror and detestation the way in which 
our traditions are being flouted, our vital interests disre- 
garded, and our honor dragged through the mire, all through 
oe cowardly fear of Russia withdrawing into the German 
orbit. 

What I suggest is that a strong committee be instantly 
formed, containing men like Professor Browne, Mr. Lynch, 
Mr. Morrel, and others, for the purpose of organising this 
opposition and bringing it to bear without delay on the direc- 
‘ors of our foreign policy. Pamphlets should be issued, public 
meetings held, and use should be made of those Members of 
Parliament who already share our views. In Parliament 
and out of Parliament, this question should be kept to the 
fore, and it would not be long before we gained thousands of 
fresh adherents. Money and time would be required, but I 
know of few better causes in which it could be spent. 

I shall be ready to give a small donation, and feel con- 





vinced that amongst the readers of Tue Nation alone you 
could obtain the necessary sinews of war for the start of the 
campaign. Only we must move now,—Yours, &c., 
Raymonp Litten, 
21, Pembridge Villas, W. 
August 26th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It would appear that Mr. Shuster is not the only 
publicist who thinks the British nation is being fooled into 
a calamitous contrivance and connivance which must react 
upon our status and fortunes. It is evident that the com- 
promisingly weak compliance of the Government with the 
historically wicked aims of the Russian autocracy weighs 
heavily on the consciences of many citizens like myself. If 
this policy be not repudiated and abandoned, we may be 
shamed into pause, if not active hostility, at the next elec 
tion. I do not claim to be exceptionally enlightened or 
moral, but it would seem that if the Almighty deals with 
nations in their corporate capacity, as our Courts with indi- 
viduals who murder and steal, then He may have some- 
thing in the way of displeasure to say to “them that dwell 
carelessly in the Isles.’’ It may be that amongst important 
records at the Foreign Office there is no Bible.—Yours, &c., 


Wm. MATTERSON. 

York, August 85th, 1912. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The gratitude of Liberals is due to you for the 
splendid fight you are making for the adoption of Liberal 
principles in the domain of foreign politics, of which so 
little has been seen since the present Government came into 
office. There will be few who can read Mr. Shuster’s “ The 
Strangling of Persia”’ without a feeling of shame and in- 
dignation at the part which England has been made to play 
in that terrible drama of a nation’s destruction. We appear 
to have fallen in with almost every proposal of a treacherous 
and unscrupulous friend, and, finally, to have been a party 
to an ultimatum founded on facts which were notoriously 
untrue. Surely, the least we could have done was to stand 
aside and say to Russia, “ Adopt this policy if you will, but 
don’t ask us to support you in doing so.” It is difficult to 
see what advantage there is in having a “friend” of this 
kind, and in what worse position we could be placed, in 
Persia, for instance, if the friendship cooled into acquaint- 
anceship. It may be said that Sir Edward Grey is unable 
to offer any resistance to Russian designs in Persia, owing 
to the fear of driving her into the German camp; and this 
only brings us back to the essentially Anti-German policy 
of the Government. 

There must be many Liberals who, while enthusiastic 
in their general support of the domestic policy of the Govern 
ment, would gladly welcome any steps which would bring 
a change in foreign policy, and it is to be hoped that your 
consistent advocacy of this course will be successful 
Yours, &c., 

Georrrey Lr M. MANDER. 

Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton. 

August 28th, 1912. 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The following passage from a recent number of 
the Viennese “Arbeiterzeitung’’ may interest you. As 
you know, the “ Arbeiterzeitung’’ is the organ of the Social 
Democratic Party in Austria, accustomed to regard both 
“ bourgeois-capitalist groups” (Liberals and Conservatives) 
with impartial severity, a fact which gives special interest 
to its remarks on this occasion. 

Lack of time obliges me to write in the train which 
is carrying me across the strange and sunny fields of Galicia. 
I trust this may be some excuse for the defects of a hand- 
writing which was never, in its best days, welcome to the 
compositor. 

The “ Arbeiterzeitung ’’ says :— 

“A piquant situation, which could only be worthily 
described by the pen of Swift, has arisen in Great Britain. 
The defenders of verity and justice, the pillars of the throne, 
the altar, and the constitution, are openly preaching armed 
resistance to the State, because it does not bow to their will. 
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Already various excellent people, well provided with this 
world’s goods, who form the backbone of the Conservatives, 
are anxiously asking whether they have not strayed into the 
wrong Party after all; while many an old Tory trembles at 
the thought: Supposing the working men of England were to 
make the principles of Mr. Bonar Law and Sir Edward 
Carson their own? A small section, hardly an eighth of the 
Irish population, the Protestants of Ulster, are struggling 
violently against the self-government of Ireland, which should 
follow upon the adoption of Home Rule, and will not hear of 
any compromise, although the ruling party are ready to give 
them every possible protection against the supposed tyranny 
of the Catholic majority in Ireland. They have refused all 
efforts at mediation, and have declared their determination to 
set up a provisional Government in Ulster if Home Rule be- 
comes law. Already they have formed institutions designed 
to carry out these laudable intentions, and it is said that great 
quantities of fire-arms have lately been sent to the Conservative 
centres in Ulster. All this goes on in the broad light 
of day; and Sir Edward Carson publicly makes vigorous 
speeches, in which he incites the community to armed re- 
sistance against the State. And this gentleman was in the 
last Conservative administration the highest official of the law 
in England! Surely this is not contemporary history, but an 
episode from Gilbert and Sullivan! Unfortunately, the situa- 
tion has its tragic side also. The industria] workers of 
Ulster, who have every reason to concern themselves with 
weightier matters—for they live under worse social conditions 
than any other operatives in Great Britain—allow themeelves 
to be directed at will by Tory wire-pullers. They have been 


worked up to such a pitch of fanaticism that there is no holding ° 


them. Meantime, it is said that the Unionists are 
planning a postal strike in Ulster. On a certain day all the 
officials are to refuse to carry out the Government’s instruc- 
tions. And then, poor souls, they will all lose their jobs— 
and what for? What will they gain thereby? Probably this 
propaganda of force would never have reached such a height 
if it had not been so Vigorously fostered by the leader of the 
Conservative Party. xs 

‘““A cynical Tory lawyer announced in a recent debate 
that he held armed resistance to the State to be justifiable 
everywhere that it was. crowned with success. No 
democrat would give up the right to agitate against laws 
which seemed to him unjust. But when an obstinate and un- 
compromising minority attempts to dictate to the majority of 
a country’s representatives, then its threat to appeal to arms 
becomes either an absurdity or a crime. As an intelligent 
man, Mr. Bonar Law feels the want of logic in his position, 
and has to fall back upon the assertion that the majority of 
the people of Great Britain do not ‘want to give Home Rule to 
Ireland—a statement only true under a very special and singular 
definition. . The Conservatives made a bad bargain 
when they exchanged Mr. Balfour for Mr. Bonar Law, and 
threw over the old Tory doctrine of law and order.” 
This quotation is from the ‘Arbeiterzeitung” of 

August 20th.—Yours, &c., 
RosaLInD TRAVERS. 

Krakow, Galicia, Austria, 

August 22nd, 1912. 


THE COUNTRY MUDDLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Is not the writer of your article on ‘‘ The Country 
Muddle ”’ rather unfair towards landlords in asserting that 
they consider their rents the first charge upon the land, 
refuse to share in agricultural losses, and raise rents on the 
farmer’s improvements ? 

On my own estate the reduction in rents between 1880 
and 1888 amounted to 75°6 on the net rental, without charg- 
ing any interest for a sum of £80,000 laid out in redeeming 
all mortgages except family portions. The figures were 
worked out most carefully in the latter year by my agent, 
who is a Liberal and land-reformer like myself, and are at 
your service if you care to examine them. The increase of 
rents in the good years between 1847 and 1880 was under 
5 per cent. 

In these figures there is nothing unusual, except that 
family portions upon the estate were rather high. Practi- 
cally every landlord reduced his rents by about 36 per cent. 
on the gross. I cannot claim that I have been a better land- 
lord than others.—Yours, &c., 

Grorce R. SitweE t. 

Renishaw Hall, Derbyshire, 

August 28th, 1912. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I like that vivid, arresting picture of myself as 
“‘a grizzled man, with sailor’s kit in his hand, travelling 
the lonely high road,” which appeared under “ The 





Country Muddle,’”’ I was as childishly delighted as William 
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Morris whenever he was mistaken for a grizzled sea-captain 
At last I have my revenge upon my yachting friends when, 
in a spirit of high adventure, we crossed the Channe] at 
night in an 8-ton cutter, with half a gale blowing. 1 was 
at the tiller, and I managed to lose the jib-sheet. We 
parted sadly at Boulogne. But now I can swagger in front 
of them as a grizzled sailor, arrayed in a blue jerkin to my 
waist, though corduroys tied beneath the knee with string 
cover the rest of my frame—thus arrayed do I stand, sir, 
awaiting an unimaginative review of my book from a literary 
standpoint.—Yours, &c., 
F. E. Green, 
Barings Field, Newdigate, Surrey, 
August 27th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—In an article headed “The Country Muddle,” jn 
your issue of August 24th, is written the following :— 
“The very first postulate of the land problem is that the 
landlord should live. If the demands on his income become 
greater, still he must live, and the greater income must be the 
first charge on the land,” and so on. 


I am reminded that the attitude of landlords towards 
the land has in no way changed, as the following incident 
will show. My grandfather farmed a small and dearly 
rented farm in the upper wards of Lanarkshire. His nine- 
teen years’ lease was about to expire, and negotiations were 
entered into with the proprietrix, a middle-aged maiden 
lady who lived on the estate, two fields’-breadth distant 
from the farm steading. The landlady wanted an increase 
in the rent for the coming nineteen years. The tenant had 
been badly hit by bad seasons for several years before, and 
demurred to any increases in his already almost impossible 
rent. Her reply was conclusive: ‘“ You and your wife and 
family must just live more economically, because you know 
I must have my dignity kept up.” 

Such was the attitude of proprietors nearly 100 years 
ago, and this it is to-day, though less bluntly expressed, 
if expressed at all.—Yours, &c., G. L. W. 

Netherfield, Newport-on-Tay, 

August 26th, 1912. 


THE NEW LAND PROGRAMME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—As a lifelong Liberal, I suggest that the un 
authorised proposals of Mr. Outhwaite and others deserve 
stringent criticism before being saddled upon the Liberal 
Party. 

In spite of the enormities of the Enclosure Acts, I have 
yet to be convinced that there is any justice or equity im 
saddling all land with a new and crushing burden of taxation 
or rating. 

Mr. Dundas White, M.P., hesitatingly admits that 
existing contracts must have some limited time limit period 
of grace, but other protagonists of the movement appear 
ruthlessly to ride rough-shod over the solemn obligations and 
covenants of leases, whereby the lessee agrees to pay all 
Parliamentary and parochial assessments whatsoever, eX 
cepting only Landlords’ Property Tax. 

Naturally, such a programme will be popular, for who 
does not wish someone else to pay a portion, or indeed the 
whole, of his rates? But has Liberalism ceased to deal with 
principles based on fairness and honesty and become wedded 
to a policy of sheer opportunism, because it may catch votes! 

Let us see how the new programme will work in con 
crete cases. 

In Blank Street are two exactly similar houses, of 4 
rental value of £60 per annum. Local rates are 8s. in the 
£. Assessment for rates is £50 per annum. 

A buys No. 1 freehold for £900 for occupation 

B buys No. 2 leasehold for £650, with £10 ground rent 
on a 99 years’ lease. 

C buys the freehold ground rent of £10, secured on No. 
2, for £250. 

Now appears the new legislation apportioning the local 
rates between land and houses and ignoring the lea# 
covenants. 

A continues to pay £20 per annum in rates. 

B benefits by a drop in his rates of £4, paying £16 only. 

C pays £4 rates out of his 4 per cent. investment, which, 
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siter deduction thereof and payment of Income Tax as here- 
tofore, suddenly becomes an investment yielding £2 3s. 4d. per 
gent. only, and his capital forthwith is worth about 50 per 
cent. of what he paid for it by reason of the reduced return, 
and the fear of all capitalists to invest in the future in a 
security which is liable to predatory attacks of this nature. 

It passes my comprehension to understand why land is 
to be so specially mulcted, except possibly that the learned 
lawyers like Mr. Ure and Mr. Hemmerde, who are such 
ardent advocates of the movement, probably possess none. 
Why not attack grossly inflated incomes derived from soap, 
soda, or professional fees in like manner? 

I have been accustomed to argue that taxation should 
press heaviest in the quarter best able to bear it, and, there- 
fore, cannot understand why—once the principle of a 
graduated Income Tax and Estate Duty is conceded—such 
tender regard is shown for very large Incomes and Estates. 
Surely if incomes over £5,000 can bear a super-tax of 6d., 
then incomes of £10,000 can bear a larger super-tax, and so 
on. Likewise, if estates over £1,000,000 can pay 15 per 
cent., why the same rate for those of several millions? In 
both cases the owners of very large landed estates would 
be suitably mulcted. 

You say, sir, that you fail to divine the reason why the 
Labor men opposed Mr, Outhwaite’s proposals. (Incidentally 
I would characterise the proposals to an ignorant audience 
of a moderate tax of 3d. in the £, as made with intent to 
deceive, if emphasis be not laid by the speaker on the fact 
that it is 3d. on capital value and not on income that is meant.) 
May I suggest that possibly the Labor Party is less oppor- 
tunist and more honest, and backs the more straightforward 
policy of State ownership of all land by fair purchase.— 
Yours, &c., ALFRED FRAZER. 

“Homebank,’’ Ealing. 


“WANTED, AN ‘ EDUCATION ’ BILL.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—No one desires less than I do to draw herrings of 
my color ‘‘ across the path of the coming Education Bill.” 
My one desire is that the object of the Bill should be to 
educate the children and to prevent reactionary authorities 
from neglecting their duties. For that reason I, in common 
with many who know the Rural County Committees, wish 
to take from them the duty of enforcing attendance and 
place it in the hands of the police. 

I quite agree that we want our local authority to be 
elected directly for educational purposes, but I doubt whether 
that by itself would remedy the evils that I see. 

In very few of the rural districts is there any 
enthusiasm for education, and, without that, local authorities 
are rather hopeless. At present they are quite hopeless. I 
am quite sure that next March the cnly questions which will 
interest the electors will be the provision of small holdings, 
and the keeping down of the rates. If what happened three 
years ago is any guide to what will happen then, I shall be 
the only candidate of the seven who will fight the four 
divisions of this rural area who will mention education in 
his address, and I shall be beaten this time, as I was before. 


Ihave pressed the Liberal Association, and I have tried to 
stir up the country clergy—who are the most open-minded 
class on educational matters I can find—to push education 
to the front; but neither the Association nor the clergy 


believe that anything can be done. I go back to my conten- 
tion that the only way to improve the present position is to 
raise the standard by statute and compel the local authorities 
to do their duty by drastic reduction of grants where there 
is any neglect. 

It may be that to those who live in London or in Brad- 
ford such ideas may seem foolish and mischievous, but to 
Us who live in the country they seem the only hope. Even 
in London, unless things have altered very much since I 
was a curate in Hoxton, the present method of securing 
attendance is not very effective in the cases where it is 
most wanted. I cannot conceive myself why the system 
Thich is almost universally adopted in Europe should be 
—, ex cathedré, to be foolish for England.—Yours, 
te, 

A Country Parson. 
August 24th, 1912, 








To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a dweller in a rural district, may I add a few 
words on this subject? 

To my thinking, what is wanted is not so much a raising 
of the standard of intellectual teaching as the development 
of moral principles and character. The present system aims 
only at the improvement of the intellect, forgetting that 
man is made of mind and spirit also. Thus, in the Southern 
country districts sensuality and immorality are rampant to 
such an extent that my pretty young maid is afraid to go 
out alone after dark. 

In appointing teachers more care should be used. I 
have one in my mind at present who, to the knowledge of 
the School Committee (and also of the children!), is a con- 
firmed soaker, dirty, and with no sense of discipline. How 
can such a man teach good ways to young children? 

There are too many subjects taught for any to be taught 
well; at fourteen the boys and girls cannot spell the most 
ordinary words correctly, and yet year by year the inspector 
comes and issues a satisfactory report. How can these things 
be? 

The social aim of the present day is getting on, and 
education is framed accordingly. This is altogether a false 
view. Education should mean the making of men and 
women of character, as well as capacity, and the failure of 
the present system is disastrously evident in many of the 
young people of the present day.—-Yours, &c., 

A Country ReEsIDENT. 

August 26th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—A new Education Act is certainly long overdue 
and it should repeal the outrageous Act of 1902, not only in 
regard to its sectarianism, but also in relation to the new 
management set up in its provisions. 

We must get back to the old School Board system for 
convenient areas, having regard to efficiency and economy in 
administration. 

The County Council machine is clogged and cannot 
properly dispose of the business cast upon it by the legisla- 
tion of the past ten years. 

Education in all its branches and stages must be under 
the management of bodies specially elected for that purpose 
only. It can easily be ascertained what is the amount per 
pupil required in all grades of schools for maintenance, 
and that sum should be supplied from the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and any local body failing to keep its schools up 
to the required standard of efficiency on the grant should 
be compelled to supply the required balance by a rate on 
the particular area served. 

It must be made impossible for any sectarian teaching 
to be given during statutory school hours or at the public 
expense. 

The old School Boards were doing excellent work with 
steadily increasing efficiency, and it was on that account 
that Mr. Balfour abolished them, at the dictation of the 
clerical party; it is high time these bodies were recreated 
to carry on the good work. 

Mr. Mundella, in his letter of the 21st inst., indicates 
the right lines of procedure.—Yours, &c., 

H. G. Few. 

Cambridge, August 26th, 1912. 


AILRED’S “LIFE OF ST. NINIAN.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your number for August 17th my lectures on 
early Scottish history are dealt with leniently by a vanished 
hand. Andrew Lang has passed to a place where those in- 
tricate points of scholarship wherein he so greatly delighted 
here below may be supposed to be of ne concern. Neverthe- 
less, his memory is so fresh among those who loved him that 
I have a mournful pleasure in answering one of the questions 
which he raised in reviewing my book. He took exception to 
my having assumed that the life of Ninian, whence Ailred 
compiled his Latin version, ‘‘ was written in the Anglo-Saxon 
vernacular,” and he suggested that the ‘‘ barbarous language 
whence Ailred professed to have redeemed the narrative” 
was “only very bad Latin.” Now Ailred never would 
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have spoken of Latin as ‘‘ barbarous.’’ That term was a 
special one, and applied only to the speech of ‘‘ barbari ”’ 
or babblers. Moreover, in stating that the original life was 
in Anglo-Saxon, I was not proceeding on mere assumption. 
The copy of the ‘‘ Vita Niniani’’ in the British Museum 
(Cott. Tib. Diii., fol. 186-192, sec. xiii.) is prefaced by the 
following rubric :— 
“Incipit Vita Sancti Niniani episcopi et confessoris ab 

Aelredo Rieuallense abbate de Anglico in Latinum translata.” 
This MS. was pronounced by Bishop Forbes to be a 
transcript of the Bodleian MS., probably a century later.— 
Yours, &c., 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith, August 23rd, 1912. 


“A STUDENTS’ THEATRE.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

S1r,—This project, advocated by one who is herself an 
able exponent of dramatic art, both as an actress and a 
teacher, is worthy of careful consideration. Nor can Miss 
Filippi’s strictures on actors and managers be read with 
indifference or passed over in silence. It is asserted that acting 
is no longer a profession, but a business, and that it will 
continue to be a business until the actors themselves take 
the necessary steps to give their calling the status of a 
profession. This is true, because even if the public can be 
roused to demand that acting shall be treated as an art, it 
cannot manufacture artists, nor control the choice of the 
talent which is submitted to its judgment. Miss Filippi 
believes, moreover, that the thinking portion of the British 
playgoer is beginning to realise that English theatres need 
“something ’’ before they can rank in reputation with those 
on the Continent ; an assumption which cannot be denied, 
although Miss Filippi will hardly expect that all well-wishers 
of the drama will agree with her as to what that “ some- 
thing” should be. In this, indeed, lies the difficulty, for 
the divergence of opinion among actors on questions con- 
nected with dramatic art is so bewildering that both the 
public and the profession become indifferent to the con- 
troversy from mere weariness. 

The vital point, however, for consideration is the 
“ Students’ Theatre,’’ and whether the project is one more 
promising and more practical than the many rival sugges- 
tions now claiming attention and support from the public; 
here, therefore, there is room for criticism. In the first 
place, it may be doubted how far the public would support 
the theatre by buying stalls, even at the reduced price of 
four shillings, to see students appear in plays that it was 
possible to see acted under more favorable conditions. Let a 
novice be ever so well coached, yet the ordeal of having to 
face some 500 eyes, staring at him from the auditory, 
deprives him of the power to control and move that audience 
—and this is an impediment which can only be removed by 
experience. Then, as a rule, youth possesses too eager and 
confident a temperament to appreciate the meaning of 
restraint, and must wonder what chances it gets by acting 
in a theatre where no reputations are allowed to be made, 
no personal ambition can be gratified, and no names may be 
inserted in the programme! And after reading about these 
severe impositions, which are to give artistic stability to 
the ‘Students’ Theatre,’’ it is a comfort to be told by Miss 
Filippi that it is not her intention “to serve the interests 
of any particular set of faddists, but to present good plays 
by a picked company of young actors.”” Let us hope, then, 
that Miss Filippi does not intend to limit her players to 
those who are students in the ordinary sense of the word. 
And, indeed, might not the co-operation be obtained of those 
artists, who, being temporarily out of an engagement, would 
be willing to join Miss Filippi’s enterprise in support of the 
cause she advocates, which is, in effect, a devotion to art 
for art’s sake, and the still more praiseworthy desire to 
obtain for the art of acting some public recognition of what 
constitutes the standard of excellence? Such a combination 
of forces, under artistic control, would have far-reaching 
results. 

And, after all, it should be possible for those actors 
who claim to take their art seriously to agree upon a certain 
standard of qualiftcation which should be considered indis- 
pensable to everyone wishing to become an actor. The late 
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Sir Henry Irving in a speech once said: ‘I think there jg 
but one way to act, and that is by impersonation. We hear 
the expression ‘ character-acting.’ I maintain that all act. 
ing is character-acting—at any rate, it ought to be.” But 
we live in an age when personality is valued by the public 
at fifty per cent. more than is the talent of impersonation, 
As a consequence, it becomes more and more the practice 
among managers and dramatic authors to select actors for 
parts for which they are naturally fitted by age, face, voice, 
and temperament, with the result that the character igs ye. 
placed by one who succeeds tolerably well, and even may 
excel in certain scenes, in the only part in which he is ever 
likely to excel. Yet such a one is not an actor at all in 
the legitimate sense of the word, and if he be without vocal 
or physical flexibility he is limited to the business of jm. 
personating his own personality. If he happens to appear 
in a play which becomes a success, he may hope to continue 
acting his own personality throughout the English. 
speaking towns of the two hemispheres, for a run of four, 
or even seven, years, after which he will have the pleasure 
of ‘‘ resting ’’ until another part can be found for him as 
much like himself as was the last one. And while this 
method of casting plays has the advantage of distributing 
more equally the chances of an engagement in a profession 
which has always a larger supply of actors than is required, 
it has the distinct disadvantage of depriving the character. 
actor of the opportunity of learning his art. 

Now, it is evident that Miss Filippi’s object in forming 
her ‘‘ Students’ Theatre ’’ comes very near in its aim to 
the one the character-actors should have in view, that of 
removing the attention of playgoers from personality and 
concentrating it on the art of impersonation. But this is 
an art that no novice can hope to excel in. The training 
for this kind of art requires a long apprenticeship, and the 
actor cannot hope to reach the topmost height as an im- 
personator until he has had many years of experience on 
the boards. In fact, he will have passed into the meridian 
of life before he can become a fine character-actor. May it 
not, then, be put forth as a practical proposition that Miss 
Filippi and her youthful enthusiasts should join forces with 
the character-actors and try to run a theatre with some small 
public endowment for a common cause? In this way there 
would be a possibility of the public being attracted, and 
willing to pay for its seats, having the assurance that both 
talent and experience would be seen at the ‘ Students’ 
Theatre.”’ 

The initial difficulty in such a scheme would, of course, 
be the admission of candidates, whether students or actors. 
And while it would be essential to ask for the willing co 
operation of those actors who already possessed undoubted 
reputations as character-actors, a test qualification would 
have to be found which would inspire confidence both in the 
public and in the profession that those who were elected 
members had in them the necessary material for the art of 
impersonating charactér. In fact, the reputation of the 
theatre should be built upon the knowledge that only those 
who had passed the test qualification were admitted to the 
rights of membership. 

In putting forth this plea for an enlargement of the 
scope of the proposed ‘‘ Students’ Theatre,’’ it is hoped that 
by some such suggestion the difficulties in raising the 
necessary funds for the endowment, that Miss Filippi # 
present experiences, may disappear. There is no doubt that 
the money would be forthcoming as soon as the public had 
a scheme presented to it which was the “ something” 
needed. And the profession, on its side, should remember 
that while it has established many associations to protect 
its business interests, it has not yet thought it worth while 
to devote either time or money to the not altogether unneces 
sary part of a professional career—namely, to provide actors 
with the opportunity of perfecting themselves in the study 
of their art.—Yours, &c., 

WittraMm Poet. 

August 27th, 1912. 


THE METHODIST REVIVAL. 








To the Editor of THE NATION. : 
Srr,—In the course of your able and informing revie¥ 
M. Halévy’s “Histoire du Peuple Anglais au xIxe 
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siecle” we are told that the author’s most original idea is 
that the Methodist Revival saved England from a violent 
ecial revolution. 
[feel sure M. Halévy would be the first to disclaim any 
originality for this view. Years ago I heard my father 
quote it from, I believe, Goldwin Smith, though I cannot 
refer to the passage. But Lecky, in the eighth chapter of 
his‘ History,’’ announces it clearly enough, and doubtless it 
may be found elsewhere.—Yours, &c., 
T. Bruce Dirks. 
Eastgate, Bridgwater, 
August 26th, 1912. 


THE BULGARIAN EPIC. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In Tue Nation of the 24th inst., Miss Durham, 
writing from Montenegro (I envy her), says that all who 
know the Servian Ballads “ must be surprised ’’ at my men- 
tion of Marko “as the Bulgarian Knight Errant.’”’ Marko, 
she adds, “ is, par excellence, the hero of the Servians.’’ I am 
aware of that. And also that Marko’s father, Vukashin, was 
aServian Prince. But the Bulgars—whether of Macedonia 
or of the Kingdom—also claim Marko as par excellence the 
hero of their race ; and they would be no less surprised at his 
being described as the hero of the Serbs. As my subject was 
the Bulgarian Epic, in which Marko figures so conspicuously, 
[referred to him, incidentally, as the Bulgarian hero. I was 
not thinking of Marko’s genealogy, but of the Marko who, 
whatever his origin, is portrayed in the heroic songs of the 
Bulgars, as the incarnation of the race. For the purpose 
of the article, which was to show what image of their 
brutal oppressor, the Turk, the Bulgar folk-poets had 
formed in their own minds, the question of Marko’s descent 
was immaterial. 

But as Miss Durham has raised the question, may I be 
prmitted to make a remark or two? Miss Durham, I infer, 
sof the opinion that this hero of the Southern Slavs was a 
&rvian. Many other European authorities are of the same 
pinion, e.g., M. Auguste Dozon, one of the earlier French 
wllectors and translators of the Servian and Bulgar ballads: 
“Un personnage historique que les Bulgares dis- 
putent, 2 tort il me parait, aux Serbes, comme un héros 
national.’” On the other hand, Dr. Adolf Strausz, in his 
“Bulgarische Volksdichtungen,”’ backs the Bulgarian claim. 
He says that the larger bulk of the Marko lays exists not 
in Servian but in Bulgarian; that the Bulgar land was the 
seene of most of Marko’s exploits as a slayer of Turks; 
that many of them, known in Macedonia and the Kingdom, 
are unknown in Servia, though known in Bosnia, Croatia, 
and Dalmatia, into which countries they were imported by 
Bulgarian strolling minstrels; that these minstrels intro- 
duced their songs into Servia itself and “set the fashion to 
the Servian rhapsodists; that Bulgaria was the only country 
over which Marko reigned as despot; that the Bulgarians, 
centuries ago, remembered him as the last of their Slav 
kings. Even if he was born of a Serb family, says Dr. 
Strausz, his work was mostly done among the Bulgars 
(“beziiglich seiner Thitigkeit bewegte er sich gewéhnlich im 
Kreise des Bulgarischen Volkes, ja er fiihrte nur unter den 
Bulgaren den Kénigstitel ”). 

Who shall decide between the rival Pundits? The 
Bulgarians concede the Servian paternity, but hold they are 
in the right in claiming Marko as their national hero, 
inasmuch, say they, as his life-work was mainly achieved 
mand for the Bulgar land—Macedonia and the country that 
now is the little Czardom. Read the Marko lays, and—if you 
know the Bulgarians at home—you will exclaim, “There's 
the typical Bulgar!’’ The Bulgars have painted their 
enigmatic hero in their own image. And the Serbs in 
theirs!—Yours, &c., 

Tue WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 

August 29th, 1912. 


A TAX ON ARMAMENT FIRMS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The letter of your correspondent, “J. F. W.,” 
Suggests some questions which perhaps you can answer. 
There is, I think, a gun licence of some ten shillings, which 
We are expected to pay before we go shooting, whether it be 
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for pheasants in England, or landlords in Connemara. Is 
there any corresponding tax on gun manufacturers, or obli- 
gation on them (as on a chemist who sells poisons) to sell 
guns to suitable persons only? It seems silly that we should 
keep a navy in the Persian Gulf merely to stop an illicit 
traffic in arms made in Birmingham. Would it not be 
simpler to arrest the weapons in Birmingham and economise 
on the Navy? And ought there not to be some system of 
high license—a very high license—for manufacturers of fire- 
arms, together, perhaps, with a heavy deposit of caution- 
money, liable to forfeiture, if arms of their manufacture were 
found in wrong places (¢.g., in Ulster)? Perhaps there are 
such taxes. But, tell me, do they increase with the calibre 
of the guns? What must one pay to be allowed to make 
4.7 guns? 

Believing, as we do, that the British Navy exists largely 
to find berths for younger sons and profits for contractors, 
might not Mr. Lloyd George’s attention be again turned to 
the possibility of getting a good deal back from the arms 
and armament manufacturers? I would deprecate the pro- 
posal to buy out such businesses until a systematic attempt 
had been made to depreciate the value of their “ goodwill.”’ 
How would it be to require a permit, and to have a heavy 
export-tax on all guns and ammunition leaving our ports? 
And would it be practicable to prohibit all export of arms 
to foreign countries without a special licence from The 
Hague ?—Yours, &c., 

Hucn Ricwarpson. 

August 24th, 1912. 





Poetrp. 


A BALLADE OF TIME. 


‘* Where is the Life that late I led? ”’ 
—Henry IV., Part II., Act V., Scene 3. 


THEY come not now that came before— 
Evening of spring, and blossom white, 
The footstep hushed, the whispering door, 
The thin form glimmering into sight, 
The moon half-seen in clouded night, 
One star, and wind, and passing rain, 
The smell of lilacs in the lane ; 
Where is the foot, the lovely head, 
My moon that never was to wane? 
Where is the life that late I led? 


Tossed by the sea from shore to shore, 
Wheeled to the battle’s left and right ; 
In wreck of storm, in wreck of war, 
In tides that clashed, and clashing fight, 
When the deep guns out-boomed the might 
Of the deep-booming hurricane, 
And like the shriek of ropes astrain, 
The wind wailed with the death that sped 
Sheer through the battery’s galloping train— 
Where is the life that late I led? 


They come not now, they come no more, 
The thoughts that sprang with daily light, 
As gems upon an enchanted floor, 
Matching the sun in promise bright ; 
Even sorrow, too, has taken flight— 
Sorrow and consecrating pain— 
And rage comes never here again, 
Pleasure and grief alike are dead ; 
What fear can move? What hopes remain? 
Where is the life that late I led? 


Envol. 


So should a man recall in vain 

The dreams of a scarce-wakened brain, 
Forgotten e’er the sleep is fled, . 

And buried down in Time’s inane, 


Where is the life that late I led. 
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A STUART STATESMAN. 


“The Life of James, First Duke of Ormonde, 1610-1688.” 
By Lady BurcucLere. (Murray. 2 vols. 28s. net.) 


TueEre is nothing more needed in Irish history than mono- 
graphs on its leading men or stirring periods. We turn 
therefore with hope and gratitude to every worker in the 
cause of extending knowledge. Lady Burghclere has brought 
enthusiasm and perseverance to her task, which have 
carried her through her two stout volumes, where, perhaps, 
she has not invariably avoided what she characterises as 
‘the essentially feminine snare of prolixity ”’ (II., 153). 
In her hero she has seen ‘‘ one of Ireland’s noblest sons,”’ 
and she piles her generous laurels round his shrine, never 
losing an occasion to point her moral, as her panegyric 
broadens over a thousand pages. Even in that age of 
youthful achievement in camp and council, Ormonde re- 
mains to her ‘‘ the young general’ at thirty-two, or “‘ so 
young and untried a statesman” at thirty-four. 

That Ormonde was a man of elevation of mind and 
charm of character, with splendid physical endowments, is 
clear ; and the quotations from his letters make us wish that 
he could more often have spoken for himself. But it is not 
probable that these volumes will be the last word on his 
position as leader, statesman, or possible savior of Ireland. 
For the final verdict we need an historian with a more 
adequate knowledge of Irish conditions under the Tudors and 
Stuarts. Inacountry like Ireland it is impossible to discuss 
the policy of the Ormonde House without a knowledge of 
the position and extent of its territory. But no map of the 
Ormonde lands is given us; no attempt is made to outline 
the estate, to explain debated boundaries, to measure the 
extent of Earl James’s lands in 1630 with those of Earl 
Thomas in 1613, or to compare the corresponding position 
of the two Earls in the country. If our author had made 
any serious study of Ormonde history under the Tudors she 
would doubtless have avoided representing the alienation of 
the estates under James I. as a temporary interlude, due to 
the caprice and greed of Court favorites, at the close of 
which Earl James became the rebuilder of the glories of the 
great Earl Thomas the Black. She seems unaware of the 
purpose, or the results, of the breaking by James I. of 
the last of the great Earls in Ireland. Again, there is no 
attempt to mark the leading political divisions of the in- 
habitants of Ireland, and the direction of the main lines 
of union or disunion. There is nothing as to the situation 
of the Lords of the Pale, and the effect on them of Sidney’s 
policy. There is nothing as to the effect of the boasted Par- 
liament of Davies; nor as to the history or the meaning of 
the contentions about Poyning’s Act. These are among the 
things omitted from Lady Burghclere’s view—to which, 
indeed, many others no less important could be 
added. 

The history of the first Duke of Ormonde is at best a 
tragic one. James Butler was three years old when, in 1613 
(the date is significant), the Royal schemes to oust him 
from his inheritance ripened, as the death of the great Earl 
Thomas drew near (1614). The whole machinery was set 
going, imprisonments, fines, sequestrations, wardships, 
marriages, quo warranto, surrenders. For two hundred years 
every successor to the Ormonde title was a minor, educated 
as a ward of the King, and an alien to his country. James 
Butler, torn from his Catholic home at ten years of age, 
brought up in neglect, ignorance, and Protestantism by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was, however, the first of his 
house to be robbed at once of inheritance and education. 
His training was skilfully adapted to the Royal purpose. 
Every barrier was set between him and his people— 
language, religion, the breaking of ancient customs. These 
volumes tell us nothing of any changes in the estates— 
whether or not there were divisions and partitions, altered 
boundaries, new forms of leases and rents, cuttings of 
powers, narrowing of borders, and a new Earl with scarce a 
memory of the old about him. But we may be sure that the 
Irish and the Lords of the Pale knew to a nicety what 
Earl Thomas had been, and what Earl James was. The country 





watched this new Earl of twenty surrender deeds and title 
te the King, and hand over the Upper and Lower Ormonge, 
to be ‘‘ planted ’’ with Englishmen, as a wedge of Civilising 
and Protestant subjects. It is scarcely possible to conogiyg 
the feelings with which such an outrage and humiliatio, 
never heard of in the case of a great Earl before, must how 
been viewed in Ireland. He was thus launched into public 
life with all ordinary ties loosened: “My being this 
countryman by fortune though not by birth ’’—he says of 
himself. Without a natural country, England or Ireland, 
he found his centre of duty in a personal devotion, we may 
say indeed servitude, to the King, unbalanced and unoop. 
trolled by patriotic tradition. To obey Charles right or 
wrong was his chief end. As his panegyrist exclaims, “ The 
King’s wish was law to James Butler ’’ (IT., 259), Loyalty 
was Ormonde’s creed, the God of his idolatry ” (I., 241), 4 
service so narrow became, and merited to become, a series 
of showy rewards, and of humiliations and indignities which 
Ormonde bore with the uncomplaining and submissive for. 
titude of a servant. As Earl, Marquis, Duke, it is the 
absence of authority that remains the distinguishing mark of 
his life. No single instance is given in these volumes jp 
which ‘‘ one of the noblest sons of Ireland’ checked any 
one rapacious official in tyranny or outrage, controlled 
exactions, or set a bound to atrocities, frauds, or indig- 
nities on his Irish countrymen. We look in vain for 
any determining influence in the councils of his sovereign, 
or occasion where he appeared with any authority a 
adviser. 

There is, as we have said, no guidance in these 
volumes as to the political problems that confronted the new 
FKarl. No sketch is given of the groups into which Ireland 
was divided by race, history, or opinion—the Old Irish, the 
Old English, the New English, the home-trained, or the 
foreign-educated, whether priest or layman; the names of 
the groups are not mentioned. Still less is any hint given 
of the combinations which had been taking place among 
them for the last sixty years, or the. development of a 
national outlook. These things have no existence to Lady 
Burghclere. To her the problem presents itself with singular 
purity of outline, as it might to an Orangeman of Belfast. 
It is the duel of Protestant and Papist—all lesser matters 
disappear before this enormous fact. In her pages Ultra- 
montanism stalks over the land, fit tyrant of a barbarous 
people. The “ Papal henchmen,’ the degraded Irish, “only 
felt themselves safe with the priests.’’ ‘The Celtic masses, 
the Nuncio’s liegemen, stood forth to the world as the people 
of Ireland. Between them and the English nation and 
English ideals there was no place for compromise or under- 
standing.” For all evil there is no need to look further than 
“racial mistrust and clerical perversity.’ 

Lady Burghclere does not think well of Papists. Poor 
Emer Macmahon was “the last influential priest who was 
not impervious to the arguments of common-sense ”’ (I., 398.) 
Common morality was also outside Papistry. A joking obser- 
vation of Ormonde about restoring what is necessary when 4 
man can do it, and thinking how to come at the means, leads 
Lady Burghclere to consider that such a remark “at that 
juncture, when the air was thick with Vatican negotiations, 
would be startling were it not addressed by one stout 
Protestant to another” (I., 472). She commends “a certain 
Friar Peter Walsh,” leader of the “eminently respectable 
minority ” of moderate Catholics: “ That such a man should 
be produced by such a society would be truly astounding did 
we not remember that ‘the spirit bloweth where i 
listeth’’’ (II., 49). Irish Papists were indeed worthy of their 
religion. ‘But recently warfare had been the profession o 
pastime (!) of the greater number of the inhabitants 
(I., 107). Ulstermen were a “compact mass of semi-bar- 
barians,” “ motley, semi-nomadic ”’ (I., 371), with a standard 
of living “‘ not much higher than that of the Congo African 
of to-day ” (I., 265); their “ ubiquitous raiders ’’ were inde! . 
indistinguishable from the “autochthonous cow-stealer 
(II., 328). We cannot wonder, therefore, at her remark 
that “Men had ever been a superfluity in the distressful 
country. Already in the days of St. Patrick they were af 
article of export’’ (II., 415). With an almost incredible 
misapprehension of the story of the great Earl of Kildare, 
she tells that among Irishmen, “cowl and tonsure 
were but scanty protection to their wearers. So late 4s the 
reign of Henry VII., Lord Kildare, when accused of burning 
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Cashel Church, called the Saviour to witness that he would 
never have done it ‘had he not been told the Archbishop 
yas within’” (I., 60). 

Swift’s pungent words of Lord-Lieutenant Carteret may 
spring to our minds: “ Nor, in a talk with any such, do the 
national fears of Popery and the Pretender make any part 
of the conversation; I presume, because neither Homer, 
Plato, Aristotle, nor Cicero have made any mention of 
them.” But Lady Burghclere, true as a needle to the pole, 
insists. “Public opinion in England, and the Parliaments 
of both kingdoms, would never allow industrious English 
Protestants to be ousted in favor of shiftless Irish Papists ”’ 
(., 41). In Ormonde she recognises the protagonist of the 
conflict—“ the representative good Protestant and English- 
man,” “triumphantly sealed to the English cause and the 
English rule”—‘the man who had arrested the Celtic 
advance.” We may follow in her pages that consecrated 
career, Where the great “ Loyalist” appears as the chief pre- 
parer of the way for Cromwell in Ireland (179). We may 
contrast his timid anxiety as Commander-in-Chief, not even 
to appear to denounce the violence and outrage of English 
governors or officers, with the magnificent courage of the 
Irish commander, Owen Roe O'Neill (I., 163-189). We may 
hear him protesting his “love and honor’”’ for Parsons and 
Borlase, and ardently accepting a jewel and letter of thanks 
from the Parliament in May, 1642, for his war upon the 
Irish. “Good nature,” “special grace,” and “the reluct- 
ance of an honorable schoolboy to tell tales” (I., 208, 218, 
222) made him the strong protector of the ferocious atrocity- 
monger Parsons and his friends. He insisted, in 1647, on 
handing over Dublin to the Parliamentary forces under 
Colonel Michael Jones and two years later he was 
vainly fighting to recover it in the Battle of Rath- 
mines, as sinister in its origin as in its issue (I., 366); which 
by his defeat secured to Jones the best harbor and the most 
convenient base of supplies for Cromwell’s landing, and 
opened the way for the tragedy of Drogheda. Our author 
ments that, unhappily, Ireland did not “turn to her 
wrdsman in that dark hour’—to the  swords- 
mn who handed over Dublin to Cromwell, and was 
miserably defeated in the critical battle of his life. 
‘Oliver’s son found his truest friend ’’ in Ormonde (II., 34). 
He gave strict orders that no English adventurer or soldier 
was to be ousted from the Ormonde lands (II., 171). If 
arms were confiscated, he returned them to English and 
Scottish settlers (II., 171). “Get the Torys suppresst,’’ was 
his ery (II., 157, 273); but English robbers were sure of his 
consideration, and his “generosity ’’ refused the execution 
of the marauder, Ormesby (I., 258). He took part, it would 
vem, in plots of political murder (476); and, what was far 
worse, in bribing Irishmen to win life by bringing “ some 
of their fellows to justice” (ITI., 114)}—a method (says our 
author) frequent “in dealing with bog-trotters.” If he 
suggested the granting of pardons, it was not as a matter 
of justice or of mercy, but as a means of enabling him to put 
divisions between the Irish (I., 233). He secretly prepared 
to break up the Supreme Council, with which he was in 
friendly negotiation, by a treacherous scheme of “ rewards 
and graces’’ (I., 240). When he licensed a meeting of the 
Popish clergy, it was to spread divisions and dissensions 
among them, “to the security of the Government and 
Protestants” (IT., 51). He was, we are told, “tolerant of 
Roman Catholics ’—that is, the whole of his kindred and 
the vast mass of the inhabitants of Ireland; whom, however, 
the whole purpose of his life was to weaken, curtail, and 
hand over helpless to the wrangles of English politicians. 
There were times, perhaps, when, as Lady Burghclere 
daringly remarks, “The young Viceroy felt—and rightly 
felt—that English opinion was not within his immediate 
Province.” But the feeling was not obtruded. It seems 
over-bold to suggest its existence. 

_ These volumes do not attempt to give any fresh aspect of 
Trish life. No new truth has been sought for, nor the inter- 
pretation of ordinary human motives. They are interesting 
% 4 museum in which many old fallacies and falsehoods, 
almost ready to perish, have been collected and preserved 

Ta while. The writer, with her contracted outlook on 
Irish affairs, and her conception of a duel of the creeds, has 
not faced the essential problems of Ormonde’s career. She 

missed its tremendous elements of tragedy, herself 
ed, as her hero was, by “the god of his idolatry.” 
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WINNOWED VERSE. 


“Chambers of Imagery.” By Gorpon BoTTromiey. (Elkin 
Mathews. Ils. net.) 
“The Lure of the Sea.” By J.E. PaTrerson. (Heinemann. 
5s. net.) 
“Interpretations.” By Zork Akins. (Grant Richards. 5s, net.) 
‘The Immortal Lure.” By CALE Youna Rice. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 5s. net.) 
“Dream Songs for the Beloved.” By ELEANOR FARJEON, 
(Orpheus Press. 2s. 6d. net.) 
‘‘Colombine: A Fantasy.” By R&GINALD ARKELL. (Benn 
& Cronin. Ils. net.) 
“The Ulster Folk.” By Papric Gregory. (Nutt. 1s. net.) 
“Songs of a Syrian Lover.” By CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
(Elkin Mathews. 2s. 6d. net.) 
We have conscientiously examined a number of books of 
verse, some forty of them, all published during the last few 
months. A few that have been set aside for special con- 
sideration are not included in the number, but these forty 
are fairly representative of the great mass of verse that is 
being written nowadays. Ten or a dozen of them were bad 
without qualification ; eight are mentioned above, and these 
all have some quality or another that makes them at worst 
better than negligible. These two groups were easy going ; 
there was no doubt as to the badness, and for the more 
distinctive work we were duly grateful. But the rest—the 
hopeless, perplexing rest! These are the books that, with 
the most guileless intentions, are the real menace of poetry. 
They are accomplished; they violate few laws, and they 
have a certain air of sincerity. They duly avoid platitudes, 
and are blameless of the faults of the bad versifier. They 
are good enough to secure a small circle of readers who pro- 
bably have no standard by which to judge poetry, and 
failing to find anything at which they can openly laugh or 
cavil are more or less suddenly driven to the conclusion that 
this is poetry, and that it is a very dull sort of thing. For 
these books are a mere weariness. Their writers all tell us 
that they feel exactly the emotions that a poet might feel ; 
they tell us this ably and prettily, and they, one and all, fail 
to carry the least conviction. We simply don’t believe them. 
We may be wrong, but the fault is theirs, not ours. It is 
their business to make us believe them. A poet is never 
given the benefit of the doubt, and if his authenticity does 
not burn itself into our minds, there is nothing for it but 
to deny it altogether. And the genuine poet finds this dead- 
weight of innocently spurious production in the balance 
against him when he is seeking a public hearing. 

Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s ‘‘ Chambers of Imagery ”’ is 
frankly and deliberately obscure, but he manages to con- 
vince us at once that he really does mean and feel what he 
is saying, and that is a virtue not to be passed without 
praise. His obscurity arises not from any inability to 
express himself, but from the fact that, as poet, he lives 
in a curious little world of his own creation. It is not an 
uninteresting or unlovely world, but to anyone but himself 
it must remain a largely unintelligible world. It is full 
of half-lights and fragile voices, a mysticism that has not 
grown out of imaginative contemplation of life among men 
but out of Mr. Bottomley’s delicate and lonely inventiveness. 
It is all a kaleidoscope, a succession of quaint and charm- 
ingly-colored surprises, entertaining enough, but without 
any definite meaning. Not that there is any trickery in 
these poems ; Mr. Bottomley quite clearly is sincere, but he 
makes it impossible for us to co-relate his utterance to the 
common experience of the world because this is a thing 
with which he does not at all come into contact. Reading 
his poems is a new little separate experience. He comes 
into our vision and leaves it as a remote figure, rather lovable, 
but having no articulate word for our ears, very plainly 
intent upon business of his own. We wish him luck and 
treasure-trove in his travels. 

Mr. J. E. Patterson, oddly enough, errs by 
being too definite. He has a fine breezy enthusiasm 
for the sea and its life, and he sings it with vigor 
and a pleasant, if somewhat formal, sense of music. 
The longest poem in his ‘‘ Lure of the Sea,” entitled 
“Daughters of Nereus,’’ is a narrative that is always 
interesting and sometimes poetry. Its chief fault, as indeed 
of the whole book, is a tendency to be indifferent as to the 
choice of words. Mr. Patterson is not nearly strict enough 
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with himself as craftsman. Sincerity of feeling, even vision 
itself, do not become poetry until they are embodied in that 
rare excellence of expression which is style. A man may 
feel the terror of a rocky coast, or the beauty of the skies, 
the loveliness of Bacchantes, the strangeness of the sea, quite 
sincerely, and yet speak of “a fearsome rock,”’ skies that are 
wondrous fair,’’ ‘‘ charms divine,’’ and ‘‘ this subtle old 
breast of the mystical deep,’”’ as Mr. Patterson does—but he 
is not making poetry. In expressing himself in this way he 
is merely, as we have said, telling us that he feels these 
things without making us believe him. When Mr. Patterson 
writes so, he, too, is a weariness, but happily he often writes 
in a manner that does justice to his fine eagerness for adven- 
ture. His perception is not a very rare one, but very often 
he does convince us that he really has felt something, and 
when a poet does that we forgive him much. 

Miss Zoé Akins’s “ Interpretations’’ is her first book of 
poems. Here is a poet who has moved freely among the 
normal life of earth, and felt very intimately the strange- 
ness and bitterness and beauty of it all. Moreover, she 
has disciplined her utterance; here is no carelessness, 
nothing said in other than the best possible way that Miss 
Akins could find to say it. She will, we believe, find a yet 
better way, but already she sings with a gravity that has 
in it nothing strained or self-conscious. Her “ Mary 
Magdalen” is finely wrought and passionately felt, and 
many of the shorter poems show that she is coming to a 
clear understanding of the secret that translates life into art. 
Her book is a first venture of uncommon interest. In “ The 
Immortal Lure,’ Mr. Cale Young Rice gives us four short 
plays that have the common defect of relying too much for 
their effect upon some sensational turn of events, at the 
expense of more purely imaginative development. But they 
have many admirable qualities. The characters interest us 
in themselves, apart from the strange circumstances in which 
they are placed, and Mr. Rice preserves a just balance 
between action and idea. It is the action itself that is his 
trouble. If he would be content to conduct this along 
normal courses, he might produce a really memorable poetic 
drama. As it is, the fact that his events are abnormal 
throws them out into startling prominence, and they assume 
an importance in his work that is not theirs by right. 
The play from which the book takes its title is the one least 
erring in this matter, and it gains enormously in conse- 
quence. 

Miss Eleanor Farjeon’s “ Dream Songs for the Beloved ”’ 
is chiefly noteworthy for the last two poems in the book, 
the charming ‘“ Maid’s Idyll,” and the striking ballad of 
“Wéland and the Swan-Girls.’’ The other poems are a 
little hysterical in expression, and indulge too freely in 
that kind of vagueness that talks of Whither and Why with 
capitals, and Knowledge, and Wisdom, and many other 
things. But these two poems, and particularly the ballad, 
have genuine passion in them, and an excellent clarity. If 
Miss Farjeon would take them as models for her future 
work she would not do amiss. Mr. Reginald Arkell adds to 
his “Colombine”’ certain “other verses.” They are enter- 
taining, but rather sentimental, in the laugh-and-a-pipe-in-a- 
weary-world vein. But “Colombine”’’ itself is admirable. 
It has been acted, and should stand the test well. The 
central love story of Colombine and Harlequin and Pierrot 
is rather too lightly sketched in to be quite convincing ; but 
the atmosphere is of just the right delicacy, and the back- 
ground of rustic humor in the persons of Dan’! and Nathan’l 
is entirely charming, and quite genuinely humorous. The 
“other verses’’ need frighten no one; they are quite well 
done, and the little play itself once read will not easily be 
forgotten. The book contains some delightful sketches by 
Mr. Frederick Carter. The last two volumes on our list 
are not particularly distinguished, but they both have that 
sincerity that the reviewer looked for so earnestly among 
those forty volumes and found eo rarely. In “The Ulster 
Folk,’ Mr. Padric Gregory sings gaily and freshly to old 
tunes, and puts his personality into his verse, whilst Mr. 
Clinton Scollard, in his “ Songs of a Syrian Lover” writes 
as though he really were in love, and that at least is a 
genuine enough experience. But let no one make the 


“cc 


experience an excuse for contributing to the next forty; he 
must first be sure that he can prove himself—as Mr. 
Scollard does. 





NAPOLEON THE LITTLE. 


“Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III.: Persona] Reminis 
cences of the Man and Emperor.” ly the late Ban 

D’ AMBES. Edited and Translated by A. R. ALLINSon, M A 

With Illustrations from the Collection of A. M. Broapigy 

(Stanley Paul. 2vols. 24s. net ) , 
‘‘ WHEN it comes to fixing the fathers of her children, Hop. 
tense is always confused about her dates,’’ was a remark of 
Cardinal Fesch, who was under no delusion as to the morals 
of his illustrious relatives. The author of these Memoiy 
claims to have proved that Napoleon III. was the gon of 
Napoleon I. and his step-daughter Hortense, wife of Louis 
King of Holland. His argument, shaky at a critical 
point, is too long and complicated for discussion jy 
this place. The Memoirs, written in diary form 
begin in 1831, when Louis Napoleon, a young man 
of twenty-three, two or three years older than the 
pseudonymous Baron, was living with his mother, Hortense 
in Arenenberg. They come to an end (with many a wide 
gap in their path) in 1873, with the ex-Emperor’s death at 
Chislehurst. An accidental acquaintance, originating in 
identity of political ideals, speedily ripened into life-long, 
confidential friendship. ‘‘ France needs a Man,” and the 
“destined Man” is the exiled Prince—such was their 
common creed. Yet the Diary is not a defence of the Em. 
pire ; nor is it an indictment. It is, in the main, a descrip. 
tion of the author’s ‘‘ revered Master ’’—less as the 
Emperor in the Man than as the Man in the Emperor— 
and withal, strikingly impartial. For though the Diarist 
lets down Louis Napoleon easily—attributing his blunders, 
and worse, to his ‘‘ good nature,” his ‘‘ sentimentality,” his 
‘* dreaminess,’’ his ‘‘ humanity,’’ and to an “‘ irresolution” 
inseparable from a laudable desire to probe every side of a 
question—he scrupulously records the facts, though aware 
that the world would judge them far more severely. 

So, despite his tenderness, our Diarist gives us an 
accurate portrait of his friend, built up from numberless 
touches, scattered unsystematically throughout his eight 
hundred gossipy pages, from many of Louis’s own letters to 
the author, to Hortense, and other personages. Not a trace 
of ‘‘ style,’’ of striving after effect, is there in these diaries. 
They are the plain talk of a straightforward, intelligent 
man of the world; excellent raw material for the reader 
himself to work upon. Our honest author’s hero is just 
Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Napoleon le Petit ’’ masquerading in the 
big Napoleon’s clothes. ‘‘It is my absolute duty to com 
tinue my Uncle’s mission,” to ‘‘ extract the gold of 
democracy,’’ ‘‘ to found the democratic empire,’’ ‘‘ my Uncle 
was Cesar, I am Augustus,”’ ‘‘ my name is a programme,” 
so the Oracle goes, all through these forty years. ‘‘ A man 
of iron will,’’ writes our Diarist. No doubt, if one’s ever- 
lasting persistence in one’s infatuation means strength; not 
otherwise. And the Baron himself, always honest, shows us 
how the ‘“‘ man of iron will,” at every crisis in his career, 
crumples up when it comes to the point. The iron will 
is nothing more than the tenacious clinging to an ides 
megalomaniac and unattainable, of a weak, well-meaning 
sentimentalist, blind to the real drift of European evolution, 
and confirmed in his self-delusion by an entire nation, itself, 
also, self deluded into faith in his Messiah-ship. Such is the 
tragic drama of the Second Empire, wherein the referendum 
plays the part of deus ex machind, and the Oppositional 
Delagranges the part of chorus-leaders moralising on 
justice and irony of things ; and the strong-willed Empress— 
the ‘‘ bigoted Papist,’’ ‘‘ the Spaniard,” ‘ that woman,” 
as our Diarist ruefully designates her—the part of evil 
genius, leading her sceptic, irresolute husband to his doom. 

Our Diarist’s hero is, however, a cunning man. To have 
turned France into a single constituency and won its practi- 
cally unanimous vote for his hybrid monstrosity, ‘‘ the demo 
cratic Empire,”’ was, and still is, the most astonishing fest 
in the odious history of Parliamentary “nursing.” Ou 
Diarist is at his best when he traces the progress of the 
play of mutual hallucination between Cesar and the people 
The French had long been bored by the Bourbons, at who 
re-appearance the Parisians had laughed uproariously, and 
then by the Orleanists, who cleared out with a pile of mone] 





that would have excited the admiration of a Vanderbilt. 
| Next, they were alarmed by the working-class agitations 
| and experiments (such as that of National Workshops) 
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yhich, though inspired by a humane ideal, led to riotous 
disaster, because being first attempts, they lacked the 
education, the discipline, the numerical strength, the 
organising skill of the French, German, and English unions 
of a later age. Many years earlier, even Louis Philippe’s 
bid for popularity—his transfer of Napoleon’s ashes from 
St, Helena to the Invalides—failed in its purpose, for it 
invested the new Man of Destiny with the Napoleonic halo. 
Despite their melodramatic absurdity, the Strassbourg and 
Boulogne ventures were a first-rate advertisement for Louis. 
When he astutely held aloof after his election as Deputy to 
the Republican Assembly, France became all the more im- 
patient for her Man of Destiny. Curious is the Diarist’s 
jong, detailed account of the National attitude after Louis’s 
¢eration to the Presidency, and of the Chief Magistrate’s 
subsequent tours all over France. To the France of to-day, 
Iouis’s assumption of the Imperial speech, manner, and 
military uniform, promptly on his promotion to the Chair, 
may well seem astounding. The touring, otherwise ‘‘ nurs- 
ion” dodge succeeded so well that the proclamation of the 
Empire was welcomed with delirious delight—‘‘ Ave! Cesar- 
Imperator!” flaring on triumphal arches in every town and 
village, patriotic addresses, deputations pouring into the 
capital from all parts of the country. ‘‘ To Napoleon, 
Emperor, and Savior of modern civilisation, Protector of 
Arts and Sciences, of Agriculture, Sadustry, and Commerce,”’ 
ran the dedication by the people of Paris. The French were 
charmed by Louis’s zeal for peaceful industry, for public 
works of all sorts, by his schemes for beautifying Paris— 
until reckless extravagance and the growth of the public 
debt frightened them. Without meaning it, our Diarist 
exposes the logical fatality of the referendum (otherwise 
plébiscite). Having presented their Savior of Society with a 
blank cheque bearing their signature, how could the French 
people have reasonably objected to the Savior’s way of 
filling it in? The direct representative of the entire nation 
in its form of a single constituency, Louis Napoleon natur- 
ily became the initiator of legislation. And, as our 
Darist argues, though any person may offer advice to the 
(hosen One, none, whether in the Assembly or out of it, 
may thrust themselves between the Emperor and the people, 
whose ‘‘ incarnation ’’ he is ; to oppose the Chosen One is to 
oppose the ‘‘ Sovereign People’?! And so, our logic- 
chopping Diarist justifies the official dismissals, the banish- 
ments, the imprisonments, the newspaper suppressions of 
his hero’s reign. 

The Man was respectable. It was the Emperor in him 
that went astray. He was pacific, says our Diarist. By 
nature, he doubtless was. Of his kindly, compassionate, 
benevolent character the Diarist gives many an instance. 
The little Prince who, in a rainstorm, gave his shoes and 
tak to a shivering, starving beggar, was the father of the 
man of secret, generous (though sometimes woefully mis- 
irected) charities. Louis Napoleon dreamt of a system of 
public loans to needy, but industrious, citizens, on no other 
guarantee for repayment but their ‘‘ word of honor.’’ He 
ireamt of Hague tribunals long before their institution. 
“L’Empire, c’est la paix,’’ our Diarist repeats, immediately 
adding “l’Impératrice, c’est la guerre ’’—‘‘ that woman 
forced him to belie his programme.” She urged him, he 
‘ontinues, into the China, Syrian, and Cochin China wars, 

ause of the murder of a missionary, a number of Lebanon 
Christians, and an Andalusian monk. The Empress, being 
‘ Vaticanist bigot, “jumped for joy’? when two militant 
Romanists (De Broglie and Feuillet) were elected to the 
Academy, but the Emperor, ‘‘ being a sceptic, smiled.’’ ‘‘ If 
jou go to the bottom of things,”’ the Diarist goes on, ‘‘ you 
will find that the Mexican War sprang from the Empress’s 
bigotry and De Morny’s rapacity.”” The bogus ‘“‘ Emperor ”’ 
jaximilian deserved his fate, but the reader will feel deeply 
‘or the deluded wife—of whom we catch a glimpse, as she 
Ssues from Ceesar’s study, her eyes red with weeping; de- 
mented with grief at Ceesar’s abandonment of her husband ; 
‘anishing out of the world, into the night of her asylum in 
oe The ‘*man of iron will’’ was scared by a hint 
_ Washington. Louis Napoleon would “‘ liberalise ’’ the 
deous misrule of the States of the Church; but the Em- 
Press would brook no interference with the Pope. The 
ar would occupy Rome in 1866, but the Empress 
an a not have it.’’ The husband’s irresolution was even 

isastrous than the wife’s obstinacy, and the Diarist 














pictures the Emperor arrested, by a Prussian threat, in 
mid-career of his war for Italian liberation; avoiding the 
risk of insult in disappointed Turin ; “‘ slinking out of Italy 
like a criminal.’’ This was the Liberator who dreamt of a 
grotesque plan for the federation of the Italian States with 
the Pope for President. 

In the Baron’s jottings on the noisy hey-day of the 
Empire, we come across a reference to an onlooker at the 
show, ‘‘a very strange man, M. Bismarck, accredited to 
the Emperor ”’ ; ‘‘ he has a brain of iron,”’ and the look of 
him rather “distresses” our Diarist. The years pass, and 
the Paris populace, raging for M. Bismarck’s skin, are 
shouting “a Berlin.” Someone sitting beside our Diarist 
on the crowded top of an omnibus wonders what may happen 
if the Emperor be defeated. The infuriated passengers heave 
him overboard. In the Sorbonne, two candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree are on the point of being plucked. A 
message announcing a French success is handed to the 


examiner. ‘‘Gentlemen,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ you have 
passed.’”’ Trivial gossip, but eloquent of the popular 
hallucination. A few days later, and among the falling 


ruins of an Empire of hollow impostures and vulgar 
splendors, the brave soldiers of France were weeping with 
rage over their Cxsar’s imbecility, at last revealed. 


A “SMALL MIND” IN INDIA. 


“A Year With the Gaekwar of Baroda.” 
EDWARD 8T. CLAIR WEEDEN. (Hutchinson. 


By the Rev, 
16s. net.) 


A sERIOUS and sympathetic account of Baroda, and of the 
conspicuous man who rules it, would be of great service. 
All the more since a small gang of correspondents at the 
Durbar combined to cast discredit upon the Gaekwar for 
some imaginary or unconscious breach of etiquette—turning 
his back upon the King before he had quite left the carpet, 
or whatever else the silly charge may have been. Any 
charge against that ruler would be welcomed, as no doubt 
the correspondents knew, by old-fashioned members of the 
Anglo-Indian bureaucracy whose one idea of the “‘ native ”’ 
is that he ‘‘ must be kept in his place,’’ that place being 
one of perpetual subservience ; and the Gaekwar has always 
refused to be subservient. 

He ranks with Mr. Gokhale and his own late minister, 
Mr. Romesh Dutt, among the true statesmen of India. 
By speech and action he has proved himself one of the 
patriotic reformers of his own country; and by careful 
finance, by the education of boys and girls alike, and by 
the encouragement of the old village community and other 
forms of local administration, he has shown, within the 
limits of his small but important State, what a wise and 
energetic Indian ruler can accomplish. But the ordinary 
Anglo-Indian mind regards such enlightenment and success 
with apprehensive dislike. Any service done for India, 
apart from the paternal benignity of the British rule, is 
suspect. One hair’s breadth only divides it from 
‘‘ sedition.”” And that is why our old-fashioned bureau- 
crats, greedy for anything that might discredit the Gaekwar, 
made the most of the mare’s nest discovered by our Yellow 
Press. 

So a serious and broad-minded account of Baroda and 
its ruler would now be opportune, and we hoped to find it 
in this volume. Our disappointment was the greater. 
The performance is almost ludicrous in its inadequacy and 
triviality. The author himself naively admits his entire 
incompetence for the task he has undertaken :— 

‘* What a pity it is,’”’ he writes at the end of the book, “ that 

I have such a small mind! The Gaekwar has given me such a 
unique opportunity for studying native life, customs, and habits, 
and I have made little or no use of it. As I look back upon the 
past year it seems to be full of eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
amusement. One sees and laughs at so many little things, while 
the big things which ought to excite admiration pass by un- 
noticed.” 

If the author had tried to anticipate our criticism, 
he could not have done it better. How often in readimg 
these pages we have sighed over a unique opportunity lost! 
How often we have regretted that the writer had such a 
small mind, and occupied all his time and all his book 
with eating, drinking, sleeping, and amusements! Those 
four words are an exact summary of all he received from 
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his unique opportunity, and all he gives us. 
doing himself an injustice; we wish he were. When he 
regrets that his mind is small, his description is exactly 
right. It is not a vicious or dishonest mind; it is well- 
disposed, entirely well-intentioned; within the narrow 
sphere of social accomplishments, it would be called 
‘‘charming.’’ But it is the mind turned out by the middle 
forms of our public schools; occupied with trivialities, and 
precisely ‘‘ small.’’ 

The year of Mr. Weeden’s visit was a time of intense 
national and political interest for India. He does not give 
the date, but it can be fixed by the death of Sir George 
Clarke’s daughter, whose memory is held dear among 
Indians far beyond the limits of Bombay. Though the 
first outbreak of ‘‘ unrest’’ was over, the air was still 
charged with discontent and uncertainty. Nationalist 
hopes, encountered by official suppression, were driven to 
dark conspiracies. The adoration of the mother country 
was merged into a religious and mystical enthusiasm that 
consecrated its devotees to the service of India as to a 
mother goddess. The enormous and varied populations of 
India from north to south were deeply stirred into reaction 
against foreign manufactures, and foreign laws and manners. 
The foreign Government was attempting to allay the ferment 
by suppression, tempered with cautious reforms. 

If ever there was a crisis or turning-point in 
the history of Empire, it was then. But of this 
crisis Mr. Weeden perceived nothing, or says nothing. 
He was within easy reach of the great centres of 
‘Inflian thought and economics at Poona and Bombay. 
He was actually living with the ruler who has carried 
such self-government as is now possible in India per- 
haps to its highest point. But to such vital interests 
as these he appears to have remained blind. The things 
that appealed to him were tea-parties, dinners, jewellery, 
dilettante music and dancing, croquet, tennis, motor drives, 
the slaughter of driven animals, the composition of ballades 
and little jokes, with an occasional church service thrown 
in. Certainly it was an ideal life for the typical curate, 
as one used to imagine him some years ago, but we hoped 
he was extinct. Open almost any page and read such a 
passage as this :— 

“One morning, Maharani’ (the Gaekwar’s consort, a 
woman of high education and strong personality) “‘ sent for me 
and took me all over her rooms, but I cannot hope to describe 
them to you: words fail me to tell of the multitude of instru- 
ments for the toilet in ivory and gold spread on the lace cover- 
ings of the dressing tables, in graceful order before the large 
crystal mirrors; of wardrobes piled with hundreds of saris, 
wrought by cunning hands out of the most costly and dazzling 
materials; of drawers filled with the finest lace from Brussels 
and from Ireland (she confessed to being rather extravagant 
in the matter of lace); of jewels sparkling in golden dressing- 
cases; of walls hung with priceless tapestries; of bedsteads 
and furniture of gold and silver, covered with magnificent 
brocades; of slippers and shawls and rugs and curtains that 
are miracles of the embroiderer’s art. Everything was there 
which an exquisite taste could imagine and unlimited wealth 
command. It was all too fascinating, and I only tore 
myself away with great reluctance when a message came from 
Maharaja that he was waiting for me to come to breakfast.” 

Does it not read like an interview by some frivolous 
correspondent of a fashion paper? And throughout the 
book a similar tone is steadily maintained. We ought not 
to complain. Where the mind is admittedly small, what 
it sees and says will be small as well. But in one point 
at least we do most heartily agree with the author: we 
regret that his unique opportunity should have been wasted 
in eating, drinking, sleeping, and amusement, while the 
big things which might have excited another man’s interest, 
if not admiration, passed by him unnoticed. 





A CRITIC OF STRAUSS. 

“*Post-Victorian Music.” By C. L. Graves. 
6s.) 

Mr. C. L. Graves has not been altogether wise in reprinting 
these essays of his from the “Spectator” without modi- 
fication or curtailment. We read, for example, that 
“Mdlle. Landi is announced to sing the ‘ Dichterliebe’ at 
her next concert,”’ and then learn, from the date at the end 
of the article, that it was written in February, 1906. And 
in view of all that has happened to and about Strauss during 
the last seven years, Mr. Graves might have reprinted the 
substance of his 1905 article on the “Symphonia Domestica ” 
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with a different commencement than this: “ Richard Strays 
has come and gone. He has conducted the secong per. 
formance of his ‘Symphonia Domestica’ in such a Way as 
to throw a certain amount of new light on his intentions by 
adopting tempi and nuances of expression differing from 
those adopted by Mr. Henry Wood, to whose exertions jp 
training the band and preparing the work he paid a hang. 
some and well-deserved tribute of gratitude. He has had 
an enthusiastic reception’’; and so on. 

The book is most interesting where it 
ambitious and least controversial. Mr. 
pleasantly enough, in a_ style the old-fashioned 
leisureliness of which is increased by the preseng 
of a Greek or Latin tag on every other page, on topics like 
“Veterans of the Orchestra,” “ Jacques Blumenthal,” “The 
Ballad Industry,” “‘ London’s Concert Halls,” and the “Re 
emergence of the Prima Donna.’’? On musical questions 
pure and simple, and especially on modern music, Mr, 
Graves speaks with rather less authority. He is apparently 
of the order of those who think that Brahms has said the 
last notable word in music, and that Strauss is little mor 
than a clever charlatan; and, like the rest of the circle to 
which he belongs, he is virtuously indignant at unintel. 
ligent or unkind criticism of his own ido] while indulging 
in a considerable quantity of criticism of other peoples 
idols that they would perhaps not regard as erring on the 
side either of sympathy or of insight. People who are super 
ficially contemptuous of Brahms are “ detractors,” or, in 
moments of exceptional causticity of satire, “enlightened 
critics.’”” All the while Mr. Graves is writing of Strauss 
with a mixture of patronising contempt and misunderstand. 
ing that is as likely to make that composer’s admirers—who, 
pace Mr. Graves, are not all fools and quacks—as angry as 
the Brahmsians were and are at some of the stupidities of 
Brahms’s ‘‘ detractors.”’ 
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Mr. Graves holds that Strauss works on _ what 
our author calls “the oasis principle’’—‘“ the alter 
nation of long stretches of deliberate ugliness with 
little scraps of commonplace melody, which sound 





lovely, just as ditch-water might taste delicious to a man 
perishing of thirst.” That, apparently, is meant seriously; 
elsewhere we have the same thing with the decorous “ Punch” 
giggle: “If you proscribe melody as a rule, an extra charm 
attaches to your occasional deviations from it. This frugal 
use of his genial moments is certainly one of the cleverest 
things about Strauss. If he were to indulge his amiable 
mood continuously, he might run the risk of being classed 
with his Viennese namesake.” Strauss is lost in a slough d 
“calculated eccentricity ’’—(when will that old cliché go the 
way of “pro-Boer”’ and “friend of every country but his 
own,” and “dollar dictation,” and all the rest of the mam 
in-the-street’s dreary substitutes for thinking ?)}~ané, 
crowning piece of “ detraction,” “the difficulty with Strauss 
seems to be to find” a subject ‘“ sufficiently ignoble.” A 
dozen or so of pages in this strain almost tempt one to with 
that Mr. Graves would send his serious articles to the 
“ Spectator” and his comic ones to “Punch.” With all his 
faults, Strauss is a man of genius; and if a good deal o 
the psychological subtlety of his expression goes past or ove? 
Mr. Graves as he sits in the theatre or the concert-room, the 
fault is hardly Strauss’s. One of Mr. Graves’s favorite I- 
dictments of Strauss is the choice of subjects like “ Salome 
and “Elektra.”” How can a musician be a great compos 
if he is not a good man? and how can he be a good mal 
if he likes to describe naughty people of this sort? Why 
cannot he sing the praises of virtuous women, as Beethoven 
did in “ Fidelio”? The attitude is characteristically British. 
But indeed it is a little late in the day to be worrying ov 
these things in connection with Strauss. What is wanted is 
an impartial appraisement of him as a musician, from 
standpoints of expression, style, and technique ; and that 18 
a much more complex undertaking than Mr. Graves seem 
to imagine. 







































AN ULSTER BURLESQUE. 

“The Red Hand of Ulster.” By Grorce A. BrrmixcHt 
(Smith, Elder. 6s.) 

Mr. Biruincuam’s “The Red Hand of Ulster” suflers, 

like the great majority of our novels, from the artistic exect 

tion being unnecessarily poor. We do not complain that 
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gory verges On extravaganza, but that the author should not 
ire taken more trouble with a subject of particular interest. 
Mr. Birmingham has wit, insight, and knowledge, but his 
yory has an impromptu air, lacks artistic illusion, and is 
wry sketchy in outline. The essential truth of the diagnosis 
4 Ulsteria, will not, we fear, prevent the story from being 
forgotten in a few months. 
The story is told through the mouth of the imaginary 
yrrator, Lord Kilmore of Errigal. Presented with a little 
ytistic cunning, the figure of this light-minded Irishman 
gould be typically national in his blend of careless shrewd- 
yess; but he is thrown at our head, so to speak, and we have 
tp make him out as best we can. The machinery of the 
plot is also somewhat artless. Conroy, an American 
nillionaire, the grandson of an emigrant peasant ruined in 
the great famine, determines, half out of ancestral hatred, 
and half for the fun of the thing, that it is a grand notion 
to “buck against the British Lion,” and finance an Irish 
rvolution, and starts buying and smuggling into Ulster, in 
his yacht, the “ Finola,” cargoes of rifles and other muni- 
ions of war. His secretary, Bob Power, a genial dare-devil, 
sho knows the right way to tackle everybody, introduces 
(onray to McNeill, the militant Orange don; to James 
(ronan, the Grand Master ; to the Dean, who is Grand Chap- 
sin to the Black Preceptory of the Orange Order ; to Cahoon, 
the Belfast manufacturer ; to Colonel Malcolmson, who has 
napped out an actual fighting programme for Ulstermen ; 
and to Lord and Lady Moyne, who are “tremendously keen 
Unionists,” but do not really mean fighting. There is also 
Babberley, the great orator, who has been putting up a bluff 
on platforms for years throughout the country, and swearing 
that Ulster will resist Home Rule by force if necessary ; 
but he is a true politician who knows the relationship between 
wrds and deeds. Mr. Birmingham’s analysis of the many 
ingredients simmering in the Ulster broth is fair enough, 
and the pot begins to boil when Conroy’s smuggled rifles have 
en distributed successfully throughout North-Eastern 
Vser, and the Government decides to “ proclaim ” the great 
‘Review,’ in Belfast, of the numerous contingents that 
gin their march to the “loyal” city. One of the most 
flling little sketches of Orange fanaticism is that of 
McConkey, the foreman of the Green Loaney Scutching Mill, 
vho neither drinks nor smokes, but saves, and spends his 
savings on a machine-gun of his own design—“ a bonny, wee 
thing,” which, fortunately, jams at the critical moment, 
vhen in action. Good, also, is the portrait of O’Donovan, 
the ex-Fenian editor of “ The Loyalist,’ who indites fiery 
laders against the “ Papists,” and writes that “it would be 
better, if necessary, to imitate the Boers, and shoot down 
rgiments of British soldiers than to be false to the Empire 
of which it is our proudest boast that we are citizens.” “The 
loyalist” has a great circulation in County Antrim, where 
it is distributed by a colporteur of Bibles among 
the small farmers—‘‘the grim, silent warriors” whose 
hattle-song is “O God, our help in ages past.” Mr. 
Birmingham is particularly successful when he is empha- 
‘ising the survival of Puritanic traditions in Ulster. 
The Dean, for example, after hoisting the Union Jack on the 
thurch-tower, holds a service for the men of his contingent, 
vho attend, rifles in hand, convinced that they are marching 
to battle under Divine protection. As Lord Kilmore puts 
it, “it was not the politicians who were taking possession 
of religion, but religion which was asserting its right to 
dominate politics.’ We penetrate, perhaps, furthest into the 
heart of Ulster psychology in the person of Mr. Cahoon, the 
Belfast man of business, whose lack of imagination confines 
him perpetually within the cage of his hard narrowness :— 
“What those fellows want,” said Mr. Cahoon, “is to 
get their hands into our pockets. But it won’t do.” 
“ Those fellows ’”’ were plainly the Nationalist leaders. 
“Taxation? ” I said. 
_“ Belfast will be the milch-cow of the Dublin Parliament,” 
ssid Cahoon. ‘Money will be wanted to feed paupers and 


pay priests in the south and west. We're the only people who 
ave any money.” 

I had never before come into contact with a man like 
Cahoon, and I was very much interested in him. 

His contempt not only for our fellow-countrymen in 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, but for all the other in- 
habitants of the British Isles, was absolute. He had a way of 
pronouncing final judgment on all the problems of life which 
faxinated me. 

.. “ That’s all well enough in its way,’’ he would say; “ but 
 won’t do in Belfast. We're business men.” 





Mr. Cahoon, however, in his “curiously hard way,” is 
touched with idealisms. He has built and maintains a 
model village in a suburb of Belfast, and he gets up at five 
o’clock in the morning to look after its welfare. But he has 
never travelled, and he has little time for reading. He has, in 
fact, much the same outlook on life as a horse in blinkers who 
journeys on a hard road. So his formula never varies. “ It 
wouldn’t do in Belfast. We are business men there.” The 
Ulster Defence Committee, which decides to hold the Loyalist 
meeting in defiance of the Government’s proclamation, is 
dominated by Cahoon’s spirit of dogged egoism, and when 
Lord Kilmore arrives in Belfast, he is confronted by the 
spectacle of two hostile armies holding the same town, the 
“ Loyalist ’’ forces bivouacking in the streets and squares, 
which are held in force by the Government troops. This scene 
of comic opera gives the author plenty of scope for exercising 
his wit, and a convenient butt is to hand in Sir Samuel 
Clithering, a Nonconformist politician, who is acting as un- 
official ambassador of the Cabinet. Sir Samuel cannot under- 
stand that the Belfast business man doesn’t think bloodshed 
is deplorable ; but, as strict orders have been given to the 
commanding officer that bloodshed must be avoided at all 
costs, there seems to be no way out of the impasse. On the 
day of the march past, the police, deprived of their carbines, 
attempt to disperse the crowd; but the volunteers charge 
them, and nothing is left of the police! Then the English 
Dragoons come into action, using only the flats of their 
swords, but retire hurriedly when the “ Loyalists” give them 
a volley. Similarly, when the infantry fire on the volunteers, 
all their bullets pass overhead, and when they are charged 
in turn, they simply turn right-about and march into the 
next street! It is, on the side of the regular troops, merely 
a sham fight; even McConkey’s formidable machine gun, 
when it is brought to the front, does nothing but demolish a 
couple of tramcars. After the two hours’ battle is over, all 
the Government troops are safely confined to barracks, 
lest, as Sir Samuel puts it, “the citizens of Belfast 
be shot down by the military,” where they remain all the 
next day. To convince the loyal citizens, however, that they 
cannot withstand the forces of the British Empire, the 
Channel Fleet is now ordered to Belfast Lough. But the 
volunteers, believing that they have defeated the troops the 
previous day, are not at all cast down. And, in fact, the 
Fleet having fired one shot, which demolishes the statue of 
Queen Victoria opposite the City Hall, has to retreat in haste 
for fear of being damaged by the fire of Colonel Malcolmson’s 
big gun, which has been surreptitiously mounted on Cave 
Hill! The whole situation is now so farcical that the author 
perhaps cannot be blamed for winding-up the story with 
Lord Kilmore’s sardonic dictation of Ulster’s terms to Sir 
Samuel Clithering—terms which the Cabinet cheerfully 
accept. It would have been better had Mr. Birmingham 
stopped dead on the note we indicate by our quotation, 
since the after pages only cloud the dramatic issue. But 
this blemish is characteristic of the ingenious author’s 
failure to shape his material into the form of artistic excel- 
lence :— 


“Take down now what I’m going to say now as accurately 
as possible. The Government—I mean, of course, as far as 
Ulster is concerned, the late Government, your Government— 
must either conduct the war in a proper business-like way. 
Have you got that down, Godfrey? ” 

“‘Do you mean,” said Clithering, “ that you want us—?” 

“I mean,” I said, “ that we have put our money into it. 
Conroy, in particular, has spent huge sums on cannons. We 
are determined to have a show of some sort. Your Govern- 
ment must therefore either agree to fight properly, and not 
keep running away every time we get a shot in, or——” 

* Yes,” said Clithering, ‘‘ go on.” 

“I’m waiting,” I said, “ till Godfrey gete that written 
down. Have you finished, Godfrey? Or—now take this down 
carefully—you English clear out of Ireland altogether, every 
man of you, except——” 

* But, but, but—” said Clithering. 

* And leave us to manage Ireland ourselves. Got that, 
Godfrey? ” 

“ But,” said Clithering, “ but—I thought you didn’t want 
Home Rule.” 

“We don’t. We won’t have it at any price.” 

“* But that is Home Rule of the most extreme kind. . ° 
This is all rather surprising. May I call up the Prime 
Minister on the telephone? ” 

“Certainly,” I said. “I’m in no hurry. 
that you put it to him distinctly. 
misunderstanding.” . . . 


But be sure 
I don’t want to have any 
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Clithering came back. He seemed greatly excited. 

“The Prime Minister,” he blurted out, “‘ is quite ready. 
He says he has no objection. In fact, it’s what we’ve been 
trying to do all along. Our Home Rule Bill was simply an 
attempt. - .. ” 

“But there’s no risk of bloodshed, is there, Lord 
Kilmore? ”’ 

“Not the slightest.” 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Poets’ Chantry.” 
& Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 


By KATHERINE Bréay. (Herbert 


Tue poets whom Miss Brégy has chosen for consideration 
lie, for the most part, outside the main stream of English 
poetry. They are English Roman Catholics, who interest 
her chiefly by reason of the religious experience which finds 
expression in their writings. Richard Crashaw is the 
greatest of them. Francis Thompson, perhaps, has the most 
interest for the present generation. And Coventry Patmore, 
Lionel Johnson, and Mrs. Meynell still have a large circle 
of admirers. But the chief interest of this little book lies 
in the sympathetic attention which the author has given to 
poets seldom read to-day—men who were finely representative 
of Catholicism, and often effectively expressed themselves 
in poetry. She tells briefly of the life of Robert Southwell, 
the Jesuit priest, who suffered martyrdom in Elizabeth’s 
reign. His religious poems were greatly admired by his 
contemporaries, and one at least of them—‘‘ Burning Babe ”’ 
—should never be forgotten. As a poet, William Habington 
wrote some poems which can be read with pleasure by the 
layman to-day; there is grace, lightness, and fancy in his 
lyrics, and he is free from the excessive fantastic artifices 
which destroy our pleasure in so much poetry of his time. 
Aubrey de Vere is better known now by his literary friend- 
ships than his poems, from the best of which Miss Brégy 
has quoted. The author pays her tribute also to Father 
Gerard Hopkins. The work has evidently been with her a 
labor of love. She has chosen poets who are suitably repre- 
sented in a miniature, and has traced their features with 
firmness and as much fidelity as is consistent with unstinted 
praise. 


* + = 
“The Life of Admiral Lord Anson.” By WALTER VERNON 
ANSON. (Murray. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Anson is, of course, remembered for his famous voyage 
round the world in the ‘‘ Centurion,’’ but his descendant, 
Captain Vernon Anson, claims that he also deserves to be 
described as “the Father of the British Navy,” and “one 
of the greatest and most interesting characters who ever shed 
his influence over our country.” Without going so far 
as this, we may admit that Anson brought about many 
great reforms in the Admiralty, and that he did much 
to forge the weapon of which Nelson afterwards made so 
effective a use. The story of his voyage round the world 
has been often told, and forms a large section of Captain 
Anson’s book. We are given, in addition, a description 
of the British Navy in 1744, an account of Anson’s work 
at the Admiralty, a chapter on the rise of Pitt, anothér 
on the war with France, and some appreciations of Anson’s 
life and character. The book is in no way striking, but 
is worth the attention of students of naval history. 


* * 7 
‘‘A Short History of English Law.” By EDwArRD JENKs. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is impossible in a short notice to do more than call 
attention to this book. A history in one volume of the 
English legal system has long been needed, and all who are 
interested in the subject have reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the fact that the task has now been performed 
by Mr. Jenks. His book covers the whole field of English 
legal history, with the exception of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Courts and the relations of the State towards its 
subjects. There is an abundance of treatises on constitu- 
tional history, and Mr. Jenks has used his space to better 
advantage in dealing more fully with the growth of our 
legal system from the end of the sixteenth century onwards. 
His book is indispensable to every student of law, and it 
contains a great deal of curious information that is not 





without interest for the general reader. We regret 
pressure on our space prevents us from giving a full nog 
to this important volume, which is certain to take its plage 
as a standard work on its subject. 

* * ¥% 


“The Practice of Water-Color Painting.” By A. L. Batppy 
(Macmillan. 12s. net.) ; 








Aut of the nineteen living artists whose water-color 
methods are described in this volume are well known to thy 
exhibition-going public, and, as regards variety at any 
no better selection could have been made. The Veriest; tyr 
could, for instance, recognise the difference between the 
art of Mr. Frank Brangwyn and that of Sir Ernest Waterloy 
or between Mr. Arthur Rackham and Mr. Albert Goodwin, 
or between Mr. Robert Allan and Mr. Alfred Powell ; anj 
the remainder, including Mrs. Allingham and Messy 
Wilfrid Ball, George Elgood, W. Ayerst Ingram, and Arthy 
Wardle, among others, are sufficiently distinguishable fron 
each other to illustrate forcibly the diverse ways in which 
the British water-color tradition is being maintained. The 
rise and growth of this tradition is dealt with by M, 
Baldry in a preliminary chapter, in which he traces ity 
beginnings to the “stained drawings” of the eighteenth. 
century aquarellist, and follows its progress therefrom jg 
the hands of Paul Sandby, Girtin, Turner, Copley Fielding 
De Wint, and David Cox, to the present generation. 
the latter-day dilettante, nourished upon an esthetic diet 
of Post-Impressionism, Cubism, and other isms, some of the 
drawings reproduced in this book may seem tame stuf 
But in appreciating what is still the main stream o 
water-color development, Mr. Baldry will please a lan 
section of picture-lovers ; the more so, because, as the names 
we have mentioned indicate, he cannot be accused of narrov- 
ness in taste. 




























* * * 






“Recollections of Léonard, Hairdresser to Queen Marie 
Antoinette.” Translated by E. JULES MERAS. (Greening, 
5s. net.) 











Tuis is the first volume in the “Court Series of French 
Memoirs,” and recounts in a light and gossipy style the ris 
to fame and subsequent adventures of Marie-Antoinette’s 
hairdresser. It is true that the authenticity of the work is 
not as firmly established as we could wish ; but the pictur 
it gives of the extravagance and folly of the age is supported 
by undoubted testimony. lLéonard’s Gascon temperament, 
as his translator hints, is responsible for some embroideries 
in his story, as it was responsible for the audacious coiffura 
that astonished Paris; but it also gives a touch of spirit 
and movement to the narrative. The book is worth reading 
for the vivid, if not altogether accurate, description it gives 
of Paris and Parisian society on the eve of the Revolution. 












The Geek in the itp. 


Price Friday _ Price Friday 
morning. morning, 
August 23. August 0. 
Consols ama sla 758 oa an 
Midland Deferred 703 se. an 
Canadian Pacific ... 2823 


Mexican Railway Ordinary ... ... 65 . 61 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896... ... 1024 . 1025 
Union Pacific 1764 a ae 





Tue City has spent a disturbed week—the incidence of the 
settlement, the extraordinary weather, and the uncertainty 
in the Money Market until the Bank Rate was definitely raised 
have affected most markets to a greater or less extent 
Consols fell away in the early part of the week, a mov 
in the Bank Rate being a foregone conclusion. The f* 
“bulls’’ of the stock were encouraged to get out by the 
approach of the Consols settling day, which falls on Monday 
next, and the actual change in Bank Rate was practically 
without effect. Home Rails have been unable to withstand 
the deluge, with the reports of wholesale crop damage, 4% 
though the traffics are very good, the market fears a differet! 
tale next week, when the effect of the floods will be appareth 
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CHINA’S 
REVOLUTION 


1911-12. A Historical and Political Record 
of the Civil War. By EDWIN J. DINGLE, 
Author of “ Across China on Foot.” With 2 
Maps and 32 Full-page Plates. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 15s. net. 
Few Englishmen in China have studied the Chinese so 
thoroughly as Mr. Dingle, who has spent three years in close 
relations with them, not only along the coast, but also in the 
far interior. 
In this book he gives an intimate and engrossing study 
of the overthrow of the Manchus and the establishment of the 
new Republic. As a war correspondent he saw much of the 
fighting, and was brought in contact with the actual leaders, 
especially General Li Yuan Hung, the revolutionary comman- 
der (since assassinated), who gave an exclusive statement 
as to his aims for the new China. 
The author deals with the events leading up to the Revolu- 
tion, as well as the prospects of reform, and the bearing of 
the changes in the Far East on international relations, trade, 
education, and missions. There are numerous illustrations, 
including the latest portraits of China’s big men of the present 
day, and two maps, prepared especially for this work. 
Altogether it is a very valuable history of the great upheaval, 
and gives an insight into the character of the Chinese people, 
whose progress is destined to engage the attention of the 
world more and more as time goes on. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 


THE STRANGLING 
OF PERSIA. 


By W. MORGAN SHUSTER. 
With a Map and 85 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 





Mr. Shuster’s excellent book constitutes a formidable 
indictment of Russian, and to a lesser degree of British, policy 
Persia, It must be seriously regarded.”—The Times. 

“In this volume will be found the fullest and most accurate 
acount of the financial system and the financial embarrass- 
ment which Mr. Shuster was set to put right, and which, 
involved as they were, he would have succeeded in putting 
right had not the Russian Government determined from the 
frst that nothing of the kind should be done. Quite new is 
what Mr. Shuster tells of the part played by the women 
of Persia in the movement to regenerate and preserve their 
country. "—Daily News. 

“ Mr. Shuster has wit, and his American lack of reverence 
often makes his judgments on persons very piquant. But 
Mr. Shuster is an idealist, too, and his sincere devotion to the 
cause of Persia makes his narrative of his eight months’ work 
as Treasurer-General in Persia as absorbing as a good novel.” 


—Manchester Guardian. 


MAIN CURRENTS 
OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


A Study of the Spiritual and Intellectual 
Movements of the Present Day. By 
RUDOLPH EUCKEN. Translated by MEY- 
RICK BOOTH, B.Sc,, Ph.D. (Jena). Demy, 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


There are two main reasons why this book ranks as one 
of Professor Eucken’s most important works. In the first 
Place it is an illuminating study of the great movements which 
are now shaping the future cf the human race, and in 
the second place it forms an admirable introduction to 
Rudolph Eucken’s own Religious Idealism. The work 
covers ground of almost universal interest, dealing bistori- 
ally and critically with such vital problems as evolution, 
Monism and dualism, the nature of reality, pragmatism, 
the true interpretation of history, the meaning of civilisation, 
Socialism and individualism, morality, personality and 
character, and the function of religion. A point of 
Special interest is the exceedingly penetrating criticism 
of materialism and naturalism. The book illustrates 
that tendency to bring philosophy into close contact with the 
real problems of human life which is so characteristic of all 
tofessor Eucken’s works and has so largely contributed 
towards their immense popularity. It is a book which should 
appeal not only to the theological or philosophical specialist , 
but to all who are interested in the deeper questions of the 
Present day. The translator has studied under Professor 
Eucken at Jena. 


T. FISHER UNWIN. 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 








Jobn Lane’s 
Latest Books 











SUNSHINE SKETCHES 
OF A LITTLE TOWN 


3s. 6d. net. By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


“We have never laughed more often.””—Hvening Standard. 


CLARA : in the Life of a Hussy. 


6s. By A. NEIL LYONS 


“Mr. Lyons is a master of irony.”’—The Nation. 


THE NEW HUMPTY 
DUMPTY 


6s. By DANIEL CHAUCER 


“One of the most remarkable efforts of 1912.’’—The Globe. 


GRIT LAWLESS 


6s. By F. E. MILLS YOUNG 


“Vigorous and full of exciting incident.’’— Westminster 
Gazette. 


ELIZABETH IN 
RETREAT 


6s. By MARGARET WESTRUP 


“This is the best novel of the year that has come my 
way.’’—Punch. 


ALSO AND PERHAPS 


6s. By SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM 


“.. . Sir Frank Swettenham’s wit and genius.’"—Yorkshire 
Post. 


GATES OF THE 
DOLOMITES 


5s.net. By L. MARION DAVIDSON 


Beautifully illustrated for holiday travel. 


some scattered Chapters 





JOHN LANE 
THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, W. 
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Working expenses, too, are bound to be affected on account 


of the damage to the lines, and the price of Great Easterns | 


—the chief sufferer through the isolation of a large portion 
of its area—was lowered on Wednesday, though the rest of 
the market improved slightly on the excellent traffics 
American Rails, after a set-back, have risen in New York, 
and have been assisted over here; but Wall Street is still 
under political influences. Canadian Pacifics have been 
taken in hand again; but, at their present level, they are 
a medium for big speculators only, and investors are leaving 
them alone. In the Foreign Railway Market, Mexicans are 
in a rather curious position. Political news is bad, but 
actual results are extremely good, the July revenue state- 
ment showing an increase of $120,600 gross and $80,100 
net, the ratio of expenses being about 46 per cent.. The 
Ordinary has risen, and the Preferences have not changed. 
San Paulos have dropped nearly 20 points during the week on 
the revival of the everlasting rumor of competition. This time, 
however, the Brazil Railway is mentioned, and in view of 
the activity of the group in the last year or so, the market 
is afraid to treat the talk too lightly. The recent boom in 
Rubbers has proceeded, and has survived the carry-over, 
though the buyers of the raw material do not seem to have 
been influenced to the same extent as the Stock Exchange 
by the prophecy of a rubber shortage. Still, the public is 
buying the shares in large numbers, and the boom looks 
like lasting until the next account. The rise in Rubbers 
has enlivened the rest of the Industrial Market, and many 
of the old favorites have risen, including Royal Mails, 
Marconis, Cements, and Hudson Bays. 
been marked up, though there is little business, and Bank 
shares, which have been unduly depressed by sales on the 
part of holders fearful of shares with liability, have been 
picked up in numbers. The activity in mines is dying out, 
though another attempt will probably be made to prevent 
the market from falling back into a state of absolute stag- 
nation. 


Tue First Scorrisn Drivipenps. 

On Wednesday the dividends of the Highland and 
Great North of Scotland Railways were announced. These 
are the smallest of the Scotch lines, and derive most of their 
revenue from the touring and holiday districts of the North. 
They are, therefore, less affected by labor troubles in the 
commercial world than the three Lowland lines, and their 
results are not a fair criterion of the probable results of the 
others. Nevertheless, Caledonians and North British im- 
proved on the declarations. The Highland distribution is 
at the rate of 1? per cent. on the Ordinary, with £1,000 to 
renewal fund, the dividend and appropriation being the 
same as for last year. The amount carried forward is only 
£430 lower at £7,651, which is most satisfactory in a half- 
year so disastrous to lines more dependent upon merchan 
dise traffic. The Great North of Scotland figures are nearly 
as good, the dividend being at the same rate of 4 per cent. 
on the Deferred stock, with £270 less carried forward ; but 
last year’s appropriation of £2,000 to renewals is cut out. 
As the traffics for the half-year, as published, showed a 
loss of £3,500, the company has done well in keeping down 
working expenses apparently to last year’s figure. We would 
repeat, however, that the other lines are in a different 


position entirely, and their results can hardly be so satis- 


factory. 


Tue Canapian Paciric. 

The full report of the Canadian Pacific is now available, 
and some sort of analysis of the working results of the 
record year in the company’s history is therefore possible. 
The report forms a contrast to most of those which come from 


the other side of the Atlantic, for though in some particulars | 


the details are very full, in one or two important matters 
the proprietors are told very little. 
the year’s capital expenditure are set out at great length, 
the changes in fixed charges are easily seen. The sources 
of the company’s revenue are complete, and useful statistics 
of the work and earnings of the equipment are appended, 
but the important matter of working expenses is confined 
to one small table of some eight lines in the report, and no 
comparisons are given. As working expenses absorbed 
$12,500,000 of the rise of $19,000,000 in receipts the import- 
ance of analysing the expenses is apparent. In the following 
summary the growth of the revenue in recent years is shown : 


Breweries have | 


| 1909-10. 1910-11. 1 
Gross earnings 94,989,490 104,167,808 
Working expenses 61,149,535 67,467,978 ry 
(64°38 %) (64°77 %) (64 5) 


33,839,955 36,699,830 
3,335,713 1,118,350 


37,175,668 35,581,480 
9,916,940 10,011,071 


900,000 1,000,000 
80,000 80,000 


Net revenue ... 
Other receipts 


Total surplus 
Deduct— 
Fixed charges 
Steamboat replace- 
ment account 
Pension fund 


Distributable 
balance _... 
Pref. (4 %) div. 

aa 


rd. 


26,278,728 26,727,109 
2,214,933 is 2,253,867 
10,167,179 is 12,600,000 
(6 %) (7 %) 
13,896,616 11,873,242 


In 1909-10 an extra 1 per cent. was paid from interest 
on land funds, and in 1910-11 the extra dividends from this 
source amounted to 24 per cent. Now the dividend is 
the basis of a regular 24 per cent., paid quarterly, makin 
10 per cent. per annum from all sources. The increase jp 
revenue amounts to 185 per cent. on last year’s figure, and 
the rise in working expenses is just about the same propor 
tion; hence the very slight change in the working ratio 
The greater part of the gain in receipts came from the freight 
traffic, which rose 214 per cent., against an increase ¢ 
about 9 per cent. last year. Passenger receipts rose by 
$3,600,000, an increase of about 13 per cent., as compare 
with a rise of $3,350,000—a slightly higher percentage—last 
year. On analysing working expenses, it appears that 
transportation expenses—which contains the bulk of th 
wages paid—rose by 234 per cent., and maintenance e& 
penses rose 134 per cent. 

At present the company is not distributing the pw 
ceeds of land sales, but only pays dividends out of th 
interest on the unexpended balance of the funds so realised 
The proceeds of the sales have been: utilised, to a lam 
extent, in construction of the railway—hence its low capital: 
sation—and, more recently, in irrigating dry areas. Th 
expense of irrigating is now being returned to the compay 
about five times over in the shape of the higher price of th 
land. On the basis of the results of the last few yearsi 
is impossible to say that Canadian Pacific Stock is ove 
valued, but it must not be forgotten that Canada’s prospeniy 
at the moment is extraordinary. It is impossible for the 
present rate of expansion to continue indefinitely, and shouli 
one, or perhaps two, bad harvests come—and a bad harvest 
will certainly occur some time—the margin for the 10 pr 
cent. dividend may be much smaller than it is to-day. Mt 
the present price Canadian Pacifics yield 3 per cent. At 
23°5 the yield would be 44 per cent. which, having regati 
to the security apart from the unsold land, might be taker 
as a fair return though none too high. The market vals 
the unsold land, therefore including the money expended 2 
developing it, at about $50 per $100 of ordinary capital. 

LucELLUM. 
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The various items of 


THE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


A School of the University of London. 


Parents, Guardians, Clergymen, and others who maj 
be called upon to advise as to the careers of young m# 
are requested to write for particulars concerning 
Middlesex Hospital Medical School, which is one of th 
Schools of London University, and which has been large 
rebuilt and equipped to meet the most recent educatiom 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. Campbell Thomson, MD, 
F.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospit#! 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fe 
Entrance Scholarships, and of the Hospital Appoll 
ments and valuable Scholarships and Prizes that # 
awarded annually to the value of over £1,000. 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October Ist. 
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THE 


a 
ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the British Empire. 





September, 1912. No. 8. 





. INDIA AND THE EMPIRE. 
. CANADA AND THE NAVY. 


. THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


. UNITED KINGDOM—The Difficulties 
of the Coalition—An Alternative Govern- 
ment. 


. CANADA—tThe Naval Conference— 


The Royal Governor—Provincial General 
Elections. 


. AUSTRALIA—A Plea for a National 
Policy—An Australian Note on Anglo- 
German Relations. 


. SOUTH AFRICA—The Parliamentary 
Session — Ministerial Dissensions —The 
Reconstruction of the Ministry. 


. NEW ZBALAND—Closer Relations 
with Australia—The Political Crisis— 
Compulsory Military Training—Labour 
Unrest. 

INDEX TO VOL. Il. 


Price 2/6, post free to any address within the Empire. 





MACMILLAN & Co., LIMITED 
ST. MARTIN’S ST., LONDON, W.C. 




















Devoted to the Literature of Peasant Life. 
LONDON; A. C. FIFIELD, 13, CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 


THE DEATH OF THE MIKADO 


adds special interest to 


A HISTORY OF JAPAN 
By HISHO SAITO. 


_ Translated from the German version of the Japanese 
orginal by ExizasetH Leg. With 23 illustrations by native 
“tists. The first history of Japan written by a Japanese 
tuthor for Western readers, Crown 8vo, 5s. (Postage 4d.) 


[Just ready. 


teen extremely interesting, dealing with Japan as it does from the 
Seems days until the year 1910. Hisho Saito, though primarily 
Sener is himself Japanese, and presents the history of Japan, 
+ gely Vivid and intense, in a most dramatic form . . it cannot 


fail to fire the imagination of the Western reader.’’--Westminster 
Gazette. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
68-74, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 











NEW RECORD IN 
LIBERAL JOURNALISM 








1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. Over 
200,000 daily guaranteed. 

2. Only Liberal daily on sale 
throughout the United 
Kingdom on the day of 
issue. 

3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 


before six o'clock in the 

















morning. | 











MAGAZINE 


For September 
Sir 
GILBERT 
PARKER’S 


Great Serial 


THE 


JUDGMENT 
HOUSE 
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KINGSLEY HOTEL, mrititi*iiceun, 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum, 
Great Russell Street, London. 


These well-appointed and commodious Temperance Hotels will, it is believed. 
meet the requirements at moderate charges of those who desire all the conveniences 
and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have Passenger 
Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms on every floor spacious Dining, 
Drawing. Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. 
ireproof Ficors. Perfect Sanitation. Telephones. Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) from 3/6 to 6/0. 
Inclusive charge for sa Attendance. Table d'Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
From 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Full Tariff on Testimonials on application. 
a Addresses— 
Kingsley Hotel, ‘‘ Bookcraft, in on Thackeray Hotel, ‘‘ Thackeray, London 








LONDON, : 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Seu. Pracing air. 
ectric and Sea-water Bat 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipgat Resipgnce. 








_ Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 
BOURN EMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 


Central. Board and Residence, 36/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ s (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 
SILVER | HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 

















BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, , Manager. 
BUXTON. 

HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL. 

BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. S. R. Jefferson. 
EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. petecs. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 








GREAT YELDHAM— ESSEX. 























THE WHIts BART HOTEL. Proprictor, W. Pearl. 

«ILFRACOMBE. | ee 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 roome. _ Facing Sea. 

LEEDS. 

HOTEL METROPOLE 2 minutes’ walk from aither station. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 

LYNTON (Devon). 

ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 
MALVERN. 

HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson 
MATLOCK. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDL EY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1863. H. Challand 
MOFFAT. - 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Duntffries-shire. Finest in Scotland. Golf 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. Terms, from £2 12s. 6d. 
PENTRE. 


PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 





——————____ 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, 8, Proprietor, 





aC me 
GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and 
"Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager" 
SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhert Hil} 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. __ Trams to Gity, 94 
SOUTHPORT. i 





ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 64, 


a 
KENWORTHYS HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge i 
120 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 
“* Kenworthys.”” Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. | Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electrie lift. For terms apply Manager. 














TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, —_ Shore. Overlooking Golf Links 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _____s Me. T. Newbitt 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., lst-Class Temp. Tel, 22. 








MISCELLAN EOUS. 


R.M.S. ‘“ DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES DE LUXE, 


£12 12s PORTUGAL. MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, SPAIN, 
* ALGIERS, TUNIS, SICILY. NAPLES. October Ist 


£147—CRUISE TO THE FAR EAST, 


Visiting JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, BURMAH, and EGYPT, 
including land Excursions at Ports of Call. October 19th, 








Secretary, Cruising Co., Ltd., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few y 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium req 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, LA, letter only to the Secretary, 
xyase, Limited, henesnmed Nr. Birmingh 











"BANKING. 





THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANE, LIMITED, 





Notice is hereby given that the RATE of INTEREST allowed at the 
Head Office and London Branches of this Bank on Deposits subject 
to seven days’ notice of withdrawal, is this day advanced to Two and 
a-Half per cent, per annum. 

CHARLES Gow, General Manager. 
5, Princes Street, Mansion House, 29th August, 1912. 





PARR'S BANK, LIMITED. 


Notice is hereby given thatthe RATE of INTEREST allowed by this 
Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan Branches on Deposit st 
seven days’ call is Two and a-Half per cent. per annum until further 
notice. 

R. W. WHALLEY, Director anc General Manager. 
Bartholomew Lane, E.C,, 29th August, 1912. 














THE 


Saturday Westminster 


This week's issue will contain, in addition to the 
regular features :— 


THE PROPOSED SUNDAY OPENING, by E. F. 5S. 
DAYLIGHT SAVING, by HORACE HUTCHINSON. 


A Short Stery, REWARD FOR COURAGE, by 
W. PETT RIDGE. 


A DAMP HOLIDAY, by C. M. S. 


DEMETER AND ABBAS, A Poem by EDEN 
. PHILLPOTTS. 


by Miss VIOLET MARKHAM. 


NEW NOVELS. REVIEWS C OF BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


EVENTS OF THE WEEK. 


PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. _ CORRESPONDENCE. 
16 PAGES. : ONE _s 
Saturday Westminster. Aug. 3 








Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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p - necanda 
LECTURES, etc, 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

, s ectures, Tutorial Classes, and Practical Work in 

courses ofr ORGANISATION AND PUBLIC SERVICE” 

ing up to & University Diploma, will begin September 3th. The 
wading extending over one year, is designed to meet the needs of 
es women preparing themselves for paid or honorary posts 
por branches of public administration or of voluntary organi- 
slong for Social Service. ; f 

Courses Will be given on Social Economics, "Public Health, the 

tk of public administrative authorities (in Education, Poor wW, 
v0 ance, &c.), Ethics of Citizenship, and History of Social Organi- 
_ in England, 1700-1912, &c. Among the Tutors and Lecturers are 
weenors Macgregor, Cameron, and Gillespie, and Messrs. H. Clay, 

Dow nd M. E. Sadler. 

6 the arrangement of practical work the University is receiving 
ip from Committees of the Corporation of the City of Leeds, the 
- Hford Education Committee, the West Riding Education Committee, 
a Leeds Charity Organisation Society, the Bradford Guild of Help, 
ine Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education, &c. 
' prospectus giving full particulars, post free, on application to the 
secretary, The University, Leeds. 


————E_ 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE AND 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION opens on OCTOBER 1. 





The Hospital is the largest in England, 922 beds are in constant use, 
+ year: Number of In-patients, 16,884; Out-patients, 233,555; 
yeidents, 14,340; major operations, 5,112. 

The Medical College and Dental School are essentially modern, with 
large Laboratories equipped with the latest and most approved 
sppliances. The Staff is so large as to permit of individual attention 
being paid to all Students. ; 

Research Funds of over £21,000 give unrivalled facilities for Medical 

ch. 
Mppoiatments.—141 Appointments are made annually from Students 
of the College recently qualified. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—30 Scholarships and Prizes are awarded 
annually. Five Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition 
in September. 

Flourishing Clubs’ Union; Athletic Ground; Students’ Hostel, &c. 

For prospectus and full information, apply to 

Professor WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean. 

Mile End, E. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


sl. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


Country School for Girls. 


Sandy soil; 600 ft. above sea level. 

Thorough education on modern _ lines. Curriculum carefully 
wmnged to suit individual needs. Preparation for University and 
other examinations. Healthy, out-door life; good riding and games. 
iystematic training given in Carpentry, Gardening, Nature Study, 
ad Poultry-keeping, as well as in Domestic Work. 

Principal: MISS MARGARET KEMP. 


Atl 


ghire- 
TUustrated 
Prospectus 

Rugby£) BR, L. AGER, M.A. 
( Ouiord.) Headmaste 








First-Class Modern Commercial 


j T ETT ENT 


coLLeGe: 











FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
large resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs, 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 


a 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 


ar games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec- 
address: Principal, Bracken aurst, HINDHRAD, Hascemers, R.S.0. 


BAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Mise B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Suecessor to Miss Bartlett 
__The Autumn Term begins on September 25th. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


New Boys arrive Sept. 19th, others 20th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 


| 








EDUCATIONAL. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Girls. 

House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 

Principal, Miss H. T, NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


_ House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Mies Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Preparatory House, ‘‘ Elmshurst.”’ 

Entrance Scholarships annually in July. 

Autumn Term begins September 20th. 

For Prospectus apply the Head Master, F. J. R. Henpy, M.A. 


____ MISCELLAN EOUS. 
Y BOOK- 
MAGAZINE BINDING 


We advise the same methods as 
we have used for over 1500 Public 
Libraries in all parts of the world. ; 





LIBRARY 
LAW 








TESTED FOR STRAIN AND |__ BAW OF STRENGTH, 
UNDER ADVERSE ATMOS: 2 
AND CALF 


MOROCCO 
PHERIC CONDITIONS OUR . 
OUR LEATHER |-99 














LEATHER SHOWS THE 

FOLLOWING SUPERIORITY 
AT NO EXTRA COST WE TREBLE 
THE LIFE OF THE MODERN BOOK. 


CEDRIC CHIVER,.: i's | 












BIBLES, 
PRAYER 


CHURCH BOOKS 


BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
r C. with er without Prayer-book. 


GEORGE V. EDITIONS.) Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


J. POOLE & CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 











Prudenti al Assurance Company, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
Invested Funds - - - - £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - - . - ° £94,000,000 





BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 





WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under its “IDEAL” policy plan 
enables policy holders to reap the benefit of their 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 
GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 


Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Directwr, 


investment 
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